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WEAVE MILLS 


Increase Your Weave Room Production 
Decrease Your Seconds 


Improve The Character Of Your Cloth 


Adopt the BOYCE WEAVER’S KNOTTER and eliminate forty- 
seven per cent of the loom stoppage caused by slip knots and knots 
being too large to pass through the eye of the heddle and reed. 


We quote one paragraph from.a letter just received from a large 
weave mill: 


“A test made on 25 looms, every knot in the warps being tied with the 
Boyce Knotter, enabled us to run these warps out three days sooner than on 
other looms whose warps were tied with the old type knotter. With these 
facts before us, we of course have adopted the Boyce Knotter as standard in 
our plant, We figure our increased production, 3 1-2 per cent to 4 per 


cent, has justified us in equipping our plant with these knotters.”’ 


WE CAN DO THE SAME FOR YOU. WRITE US FOR A DEMON- 
STRATION IN YOUR PLANT. 


Mill Devices Co., Ine. 


A. B. Carter, Treas. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
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The above illustration shows another Indigo 


Dyeing Range installed in the South by us. It 
is only natural that a concern looking for the 
finest line of machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, 
Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and 
Finishing Textile Fabrics and warps, should place 
their orders with us. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
30 CHURCH STREET 


MAIN OFFICE and WORKS: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE 
TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE. 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL, P. Q. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Present and Prewar British and American Cotton Cloth Exports 


exports of cotton piece 

goods in 1924 increased over 7 
per cent in yardage and ii per cent 
in value as compared with those of 
the previous year, and aggregated 
4,444,704,000 square yards, valued af 
£153,461,220, against shipments of 
4,140,232,000 square yards, with a 
Value Of £138,251,864, in 1923, and 
7,075,252,000 vards, worth £97,775,855, 
m 1913. Aithough -the somewhat 
improved conditions in Lancashire 
are reflected in Great Britain's over- 
sea trade in cotton piece goods in 
1924, Manchester estimates that to- 
day the United Kingdom is export- 
ing only 4 yards of cotton cloth 
where im 1923 it sent out 7 yards. 
Several years ago, however, the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
calculated that one linear yard in 
1913 was equivalent to approxi- 
mately 0.93 square yards. If this 
coefficient is correct, the 1913 cot- 
ton cloth exports represented about 
6,580,000,000 square yards, the Tex- 
tile Division of the Department of 
Commeree reports. 


Various Factors Affect British Piece 
Goods Sales. 


The Lancashire cotton industry 
attributes the restriction of its ex- 
ports of cotton goods Loday, as 
compared with pre-war shipments, 
to the many commercial and eco- 
nomic obstacies which are being 
experienced by other important cot- 
ton goods manufacturing and dis- 
tributing countries, according to a 
report from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner C,. Grant Isaacs, London. 
The shipping merchants’ committee 
of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, which recently appeared be- 
fore a meeting of the Board of 
Trade im London, regarded the 
higher prices of British goods and 
the reduced purchasing power of 
oversea customers as the principa! 
factors in the decline in the cotton 
cloth export trade. Markets were 
disturbed by the upheaval of the 
war and many countries have been 
unable to dispose of their agricul- 
tural products at a profit. 

In Japan, the low cost of-produc- 
tion and the use of the cheaper 
grade of colton give Japanese man- 
ufacturers an advantage over Lan- 
cashire. Indian mills have increased 
their output from 1,200,000,000 yards 
of cotton cloth during the 12 months 
ended March, 1913, to 1,700,000,000 in 
1923-24. The consumption of cofton 
cloth im India has declined, but the 
falling off in British exports to that 
country has been greatel propor- 
lionately than the decrease in In- 
dian consumption. In China, al- 


though sales increased during the 
past year, Japanese competition is 
becoming more serious. England 
supplied about 60 per cent of the 
cotton piece roods imported into 
China in 1913, and Japan approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. In 1920, Great 
Britain shipped 42 per cent and 
Japan 40 per cent, and in 1921 Eng- 
land sent 33 per cent and Japan 56 
per cent. The production of local 
mills in South America, particularly 
in Brazil, is imereasing, and Italy 
and the United States are expanding 
their sales in these countries. Ital- 
lan competition, especially in fin- 
ished goods, is of growing import- 
ance. 


Price Reduction Essential to Recov- 
ery to Pre-War Trade Basis. 


The political and internal unrest 
in various parts of the world has 
had a detrimental effect, but it ts 
believed that only a relatively small 
portion of the decline can be ascrib- 
ed to imcreases or adjustments in 
lariltfis of foreign countries. The 
general opinion prevails that an 
abundant supply of cotton and econ- 
omies mn production and distribution 

lower finishing charges, packing 
costs, and shipping rates—are nec- 
essary to effect a decrease in cotton 
cloth prices, and that a reduction 
in cloth prices is essential to a re- 
covery or- even approach to the pre- 
war -volume of trade. Although 
-outh America, Egypt, the Levant, 
Morocco, West Africa, and Austra- 
lia, aS well aS many European mar- 
kets, are covering their require- 
ments fairly well at present levels, 
a decline in cloth quotations would 
undoubtedly imcrease the business 
from those sources. 


Principal Export Increase in 1924 in 
Gray Goods Section. 


Despite the welcome increase in 
total British exports of cotton goods, 
shipments of printed and dyed goods 
declined. Lancashire manufacturers 
have been urged to concentrate on 
the. production of finer and more 
highly finished cloths, but it is in 
the gray section that trade is ex- 
panding. Manchester knows also 
that it is in this section that Jap- 
anese competition is most severe, 


but it is hoped that the early 
months of 1925 will bring some 


check to the depreciation of the yen, 
which has recently given the Jap- 
anese exporter a considerable ad- 
vantage. 

December exports of cotton cloth 
109,566,000 square yards) were the 


largest for any month of 1924, and 


in recent years were only exceeded 
in May, 1923, when the difference 
was trifling, and in July, 1922, when 
the total reached 443,610,000 square 
yards. The cotton industry has been 
more largely and more profitably 
employed since late in the autumn, 
but December was the first month 
to reflect an improvement in over- 
sea shipments. 


Foreign Sales of British Cotton 
Cloth. 


During 1924, Germany, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, France and Swit- 
zeriand substantially increased their 
takings of Manchester cloth over 
those of 1923. Exports of gray goods 
to Germany were twice as heavy, 
and the total shipments to that 
country were three times as large, 
amounting to 64,271,000 square yards 
in 1924 against 22,998,000 in 1923. 
Quantities of cloth, of course. are 
exported to the Continent for finish- 
ing, Dut, unfortunately, a record of 
the goods returned or re-exported 
is not obtainable. Levantine mar- 
kets—Greece, Turkey and Persia- 
bought larger amounts of. -cotton 
goods in 1924 as compared with a 
year ago. There were small declines 
in sales to Egypt, the United States. 
Australia and Argentina. Exports 


to the United States aggregated 
162,726,000 square yards in 1924 


against 174,922,000 in 1923, but gray 
cloth shipments to that country 
increased from 112,084,000 in 1923 to 
133,432,000 in 1924—a gain of about 
i9 per cent, and almost four times 
the emparative figure fur 1922—34.- 
000,000 square yards. Despite in- 
ternal troubles in China, it took 
97,000,000 square yards more in 1924 
than in the previous year, and India 
purchased 1,641,942,000 square yards 
in 1924 against 1,410,920,000 in 1923. 
Improvement in American Exports 


in Second Half of 1924. 


At the end of June, 1924, the total! 
United States shipments for the half 
year were 36,000,000 square yards 
less than in the first half of 1923. 
Trade improved during the last six 
months of the year, however, and 
the total exports for 1924 amounted 
to 478,156,000 square yards, valued af 
$78,204,000, compared with 464,520.- 
OOO square yards, with a value of 
$79,357,000, in 1923, and 444.729.000 
vards, worth $30,668,000. for the fis 
cal year ended June, 1913. The 192 
figures represent an increase of 7 
per cent in quantity over those for 
1913, and indicate that American 
exporters have been able to main- 
lain the pre-war volume of trade 


and also hold some of the business 
which was diverted to them during 
the war. 

This is particularly true of Latin- 
America, where United States sales 
of cotton cloth have increased from 
158,246,000 yards in 1913 to 341,510,- 
OOO square yards during 1924. The 
improvement in some of the indi- 
vidual markets is even more pro- 
nounced. Cuban purchases having 
risen from 22,000,000 yards in 1943 
(to 81,000,000 square yards in 1924. 
and Mexican from 2,648,000 yards in 
i913 to 18,000,000 square yards in 
i924. South America took 54.000.000 
yards of American piece goods in 
1913 and 126,000,00 Osquare yards in 
1924, while exports to Central Amer- 
ica Increased from 34,000,000 yards 
to almost 63,000,000 square yards. Aft 
least a part of these gains seems to 
have been made at the expense of 
British goods, for the British ex- 
porst. to Latin-America declined 
from 715,489,000 yards in 1913 to 
108,857,000 square yards in 1924. The 
more unfavorable aspect of the sit- 
uation, however, is the loss of busi- 
ness in Near and Far Eastern mar- 
kets—Aden, Turkey, the Philippines, 
and China. American lines of gray 
goods have suffered severely from 
countries for which Aden is the 
Japanese competition in Turkey and 
port of transshipment. The effect 
#f the development of the domestic 
cotton manufacturing industry in 
China has already bee ndiscussed 
in connection with the British trade. 
Chinese gray goods are securing an 
important share of the Philippine 
trade, and Japanese prints and dyed 
goods have also invaded that market 
at the expense of American prod- 
ucts. 


Srtikers Raid Chinese Mill. 


Shanghai, China. Six thousand 
striking employees of the Naigai 
Wata Kaisha Cotton Mill stormed 
the plant, assaulted and drove out 
the Japanese managers and over- 
wrecked furniture and 
machinery valued at $30,000. aceord- 
ing to police reports. 

Police responded to a riot call. 
but the mob had disappeared when 
they arrived. They found two Jap- 


seers and 


anese severely injured and many 
others suffering minor hurts. As a 
result heavy police guards have 
been stationed about all Japanese 


mills. 

The strikers alleged their Japan- 
ese overseers had habitually beaten 
them with knotted ropes. 
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Stripes 


Tuk following article by Perey 

Bean, F.C... which is reprinted 
from The Textile Recorder, Man- 
chester, England, says: 

The bleaching of eotton goods 
woven with artificial silk siripes is 
a recent development in bleaching, 
and one which is causing a good 
deal of trouble to many bleachers. 
Artificial silk is a maternal which 
requirres the greatest han 
dling, especially while wet, othe 
wise damage is certain to occur 
The obiect of this article is to show 
how the difficulties encountered in 
bleaching this class of fabric may 
he avoided 

Manv of the troubles experienced 
by bleachers m dealing with ihese 
striped foods are due fauity 
treatment before the cloth reaches 
the bleach works Sometimes thes 
ure due to lack Ol knowledge 
the part of the manufacturer as to 
the correct method of sizing the 
warp Yaris, but more otten they 
are due to the manutacture! either 
sizing the artifielal silk and cotton 
yarns together, a method allogether 
wrong. or not making suitable al 
lowance. in the matter of tension 
during weaving, for the difference 
in the behavior of artificial silk and 
cotton yarns when they are wet out 
during bleaching and finishing. In 
all eases the artificial silk must be 
sized separately from the cotton 

It has been found by experience 
that artificial silk yarn stretehes 
considerably when wetted oul unde! 
tension, as happens in warp sizing. 
This increased length is retained 
until the yarn or fabric ts agam 
wetted out, when it returns to about! 
the original length, and keeps this 
reduced length if not dried under 
tension. If allowance be not made 
for this hbehaviol when the beams 
are put in the loom, the cloth will 
be puckered after it is bleached and 
finished, or the viseose silk may be 
torn by the excessive tension on the 
drying cylinders 

In order to get over this difficulty 
less tension should be placed on the 
heam containing the artifiecral silk 
yarn than on the one contaiming the 
cotton during weaving 1s 
brought about by suitably weighting 
the two beams. The one contamine 
the cotton should be weighted in 
the ordimary way for the class of 
yarn in use, while that containing 
the artificial silk should be weight! 
ed as hehtisy as possible fo admit 
of good weaving. As a general rule 
if may be stated that viscose silk 
should ne warped apout 4 Del cent 
longer than cotton, it being unde 
stood that the yarn has been meas- 
ured petore lt Was sized 

In sizing artificial silk yarns a 
specially designed sizing muchine ts 
used This seine of a brass o7 
wooden size trough in which a brass 
roller o1 revolves. The size ts 
picked up from the brass roller in 
sufficient quantity tor the purpose 
of weaving by this method, and the 
danger of breaking the yarn by 
pressure 1s avoided 

After picking up the size the varn 
is passed over a large drying plate 
which 1s heated by steam at a pres- 


sure of about 25 pounds, and finally 
on to the weaver’s beam. The yarns 
should not be sent through a “nip,” 
as 18 the custom when sizing cotton 
yarns, nor should they be immersed 
in the size. Ut has been found that 
if the yarns are passed under an 
‘immersion roller they take up too 
much size and lose their phiability, 
nd if the excess of size be squeezed 
out in a “nip” the yarns are dam- 
red 

In the actual process of sizing the 
artificial silk yarn 1s passed through 
il comb placed at the edge oft the 
entering side of the size box, then 
through a reed fixed at the goime 
side of the Dox Atte! picking 
up the size it passes over the drying 
plate, and finally through a corre 
sponding reed fixed at the end oft 
ihe drying plate. An endeavor ts 
made to produce a good, hard beam 
with as little tension as possible. 

U'sually the yarn is run three to 
five in a dent: according to require 
ments. and there will be as many 
lavers of varn on the drying plate 
as there are threads in a dent, jus 
as there are as many layers of cot 
ton varn on the drying cylinders of 
the tape frame as there are back 
heams in the creel These layers 
are separated by brass rods in the 
usual Wa 

The cloth manufacturer has to 
see that the tensions of the cotton 
and artificial silk yartiis correct! 
ly adjusted by suitably weighting 
the beams in the loom. In addition 
to this it necessary to have al 
least 5 per cent greater length of 
artificial silk than of cotton yarn 
on the beam im the loom to covet! 
the amount of streteh in warp siz- 
ing. This is in addition to the al- 
lowance of 3 per cent, making 8 per 
cent in all This extra length is 
faken up In weaving because of the 
lesser tension placed on the artifi- 
cinl silk beam. If this allowance be 
nade, the artificial silk yarns shrink 
io the length of the eotton varns 
when wet out during the process of 
bleaching, thus producing a_ level 
cloth tree from puckers. 


In some works it 1s customary to 
size artificial silk varns in the hank 
This method is quite satisfactory 
for some elasses of weaving, and 
there 1s little or no stretching, and. 
therefore, less allowance to be made 
lit) Weaving 


The best form of size to use for 
artificial silk yarn 18s form ot 
soluble starch, or one of the thin- 
boiling corn starches, or gelatose 
gum. ‘The addition of a little gela- 
tine or gum tragasol Is an .advan 
lage As a rule the size is made of 
such a strength as to contain about 
one-half pound of starch in each 
gallon of the mixture. 

If the sizing has been property 
carried out, and due consideration 
has been given to the matter of 
shrinkage, and the meght sort of 
artificial silk has been used in the 
manutacture of the eloth. there 
should be no difficulty in bleaching 
without damage if proper care and 
attention be given to the processes. 

It has lone been thought that 
artificial silk would not stand the 


process of bleaching as carnmed out 
for cotton cloth. This ts not correc! 
if the right kind of silk be used in 
moking the fabric. Tt has been gen- 
erally understood, also, that artifi- 
cial silk yarn would not stand boil- 
ing in soda ash or caustic soda with- 
out damage. As a matter of fact. 
viscose silk is not damaged in any 
wav bv boiling in these chemicals 
providing they are not used too 
strong, and the eloth be not sub- 
ected to rough handling while wet. 

It has also heen found that the 
maximum solvent action in the cold 

produced by solution containing 
8 per cent of caustic soda. and that 
rtificial silk is not damaged 
when subjected io the action of 
cold solution of caustic soda as 
strong as 30 degrees Tw. Higher 
strengths than this tend to pulp the 
silk. 

In practice it is not unusual to 
hoil viseose artificial silk under a 
pressure of 30 pounds for eight or 
ten hours with a solution contain. 
ing 3 per cent of soda ash, or a 
solution of caustic soda at 2 degrees 
Tw. without causime the slightest 
damage. lin many cases, according 
'o the type of cloth, it may be hoiled 
im the rope form, providing it be 
not subjected to pressure in the 
“mp of any machine while it is 
wel On this account the washing 
DrOCESSES should be ecarmed out on 
the “wash wheel” or in becks ar- 
so that the cloth can be 
showered with water, and. not on 
the ordinary bleach croft washing 
machines eonstructed with heavy 
wooden bowls. 

Ins‘ead of- passing through a 
squeezing machme to remove the 
excess moisture, as 1s done in the 
case of eotton goods. the etoth 
should he hydro-extracted. At the 
same time it may he accepted as a 
fact that the best way to boil cloth 
containing artificial silk stripes is to 
carry out the process in the open 
width, either in ai high-pressure 
kier of the Jackson type, or, for 
small lots, on a suitable jig. 

The following details may be ta- 
ken as representing an average 
process for bleaching cotton goods 
woven with artificial silk stripes, if 
the silk be Enelish viscose. Care 
must be taken that the quality of 
the silk is suitable for the opera- 
tions involved 


Viscose 


Details of Bleaching Process. 


l. Singe. 

2. Steep in water or in a bath of 
malt (diastafor 

3. Wash. 

i. Boil in. high pressure kier with 
caustic soda at 2 degrees Tw... or 
soda ash solution (3 per cent 

5. Wash. 

6. Sour in hydrochloric or gsul- 
phurre acid 4 degree to 1 degree 
Tw. 

7. Wash well. 

Chemic m a solution of hy- 
pochilorite of soda at % degree to 1 
degree Tw. 

9 Wash well. 

10. Sour in acid at % degree Tw. 

i1. Wash well to remove all trace 
of acid. 


Instead of souring, after washing 
of from the chemic liquor, the 
cloth may be run through a solution 
of bisulphite of soda (antichlor), 
and then well washed. 


The addition of tetralene to the 
kier liquor will materially assist in 
the removal of the fats used in siz- 
ing the cotton yarn and the natural 
fats and waxes of the cotton. thus 
reducing the time required for boil- 
4 

The processes of steeping, wash- 
ing, boiling, souring and chemicking 
may be carried out on a suitable jig. 
As a rule, however, the chemicking 
and sourme, are conducted mm wood- 
en becks to which an overhead 
winch is fixed. Instead of shower- 
ing the cloth with the é¢hemic and 
acid solutions the cloth itself is e1r- 
culated by means of the winch. This 
winch draws the eloth out of the 
cistern, allows it to come in contact 
with the air, and passes it back 
again into the liquor in the beck. 

[fi appears to the author that one 
of the chief dangers in the bleach- 
ing of cotton fabrics containing ar- 
lificial silk stripes is the uncertainty 
as to the nature of the artificial silk 
which has been used in the manu- 
facture of the fabric. As already 
mentioned, many artificial silks will 
not stand the treafment described, 
and serious damage may be done 
before it ean be prevented. The 
author would suggest that before 


uny goods are subjected to boiling 


a preliminary test should be made 
on a small pattern of the eloth by 
boiling it in the kier along with 
goods which will stand the full 
[treatment described. 

If it be found that damage has 
been done, a modified treatment 
must be substituted. The following 
method has been found to give good 
results, although it will not pro- 
duce as good a white on the cotton 
as the first process given. It is. 
however, safer in cases where the 
bleacher has no knowledge of the 
type of artificial silk contained in 
ihe cloth which has been submitted 
lo him, and also where the fabric 
contams woven, colored cotton 
stripes as well as artificial silk. 


Modified Bleaching Preoess. 


l. Singe. 

2. Sleep in malt bath (diastafor 

3. Wash. 

+ Scald m open kier or on jig 
with soap and tetralene for eight 
hours | 

>». Wash. 

6. Sour in hydrochloric acid, % 
degree to 1 degree Tw. 

7. Wash well. 

8. Chemic in hypochlorite of soda 
solution at % degree to 1 degree 
Tw. 

9 Wash well. 

10. Pass through antichlor (solu- 
lion to contain 1 oz. of bisulphite 
of soda to each gallon of water 

11. Wash well. 

The amount of soap required in 
this treatment is about 1 oz. to 1 


gal. of water, and ™ per cent of 


tetralene on the weight of cloth 
undergoing treatment. 
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Nine Operators Where it Used to Take Nineteen 


Removing the 


Automattic 


Sposlers and High 


Speed Warpers 


UCCESS in the operation of a cotton mill today 
S depends upon the vision of the operators in 

equipping to produce the greatest possible volume 
at the lowest cost for labor. 


Keen price competition has demanded better quality 
to sell at a lower market price and only those mills 
with the most modern time and labor saving equip- 
ment may hope to show satisfactory earnings. 


With Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and 
High Speed Warpers only half as many employees are 
required to handle the same amount of yarn as by the 
ordinary spooling and warping process. This results 


Human Liq Uasion 


Investing 


for 


“Every Knot a 
€a ver § Kn ot 


in a decreased ‘cost per pound a greatly reduced 
payroll. 


For imstance, nine employees doing the work 
which formerly required nineteen means a saving of 
ten employees on the basis of $15.00 per week per 
employee, $150.00 weekly, representing in fifty work- 
ing weeks an annual saving in labor alone of $7,500.00. 
It does not take long for Barber-Colman Automatic 
Spoolers and High Speed Warpers to pay for themselves. 


A careful estimate will be submitted upon request 
to all mill operators desirous of examining definite 
figures of operating costs of Barber-Colman Auto- 
matic Spoolers and High Speed Warpers, saving in 
labor costs, increased quality production, ete., net 
savings that will pay for an installation in a short time 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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g Every one a Graton & Kuight Belt Y 

, The front rolls 

tell the story 

A LOSS of speed shows up at once on the 

y front rolls. They tell whether or not 

J, the belts are domg their work well. 


With the right belts the front rolls 
show steady spinning speed. You'll 
find the right belts in the Standard- 
ized Series—a grouping of Graton & 
Knight Leather Belts that gives the 
right belt for the right job—on every 
textile drive as well as on spinning 
frames. 

Graton & Knight Belts are made of 
honest, pulley-gripping leather. Free 
from excessive stretch, so don’t require 
constant taking-up. Held to standard- 
ized requirements of quality which 
assure satisfactory replacements. Made 
to give you a new understanding of 
belting economy and service. 
Our book 101-Q tells about Stand- 


A ardized Leather Belts for the textile 
; industry. Write for your copy to-day. V 
; THE GRATON & KNIGHT MPG. CO. G 
Tanners——-Makers of Belts and Other Leather Products Z 

Worcester, Mass. 

g 


GRATON & KNIGHT | 


| Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
Tothing takes the place ope Leather 


Hand Made 


‘'ARPETS, rugs, plushes and pile 

goods in general were made by 
hand long before the automatic 
machinery now used for this pur- 
pose was invented. In the early 
ages, when: time was considered of 
less value than now, carpet and rug 
weavers thought littl of devoting 
many days to the production of a 
fabric which now can be woven in 
a few hours on modern machinery. 
For a long time the Orientals wound 
a warp system of threads about a 
beam which was supported in an 
upright frame, in front of which 
the weaver sat and patiently and 
Lediously inserted the tufts of yarns 
for the formation of the body of the 
goods and the development of the 
design. Many an household con- 
lained a frame on which members 
of the family could produce woven 
fabrics. There are of course many 
types of imported rugs made in a 
similar manner even now and these 
rugs bring high prices. We will 
take the Turkish rug for example. 
The warp yarns are stretched be- 
tween the beams on the loom frame 
and the yarn for the pile is knotted 
about two of these warp threads in 
such way that it becomes tightly 
fixed in place. The yarn is prepared 
for this purpose by cutting it into 
the proper lengths, usually about 
two inches, according to the re- 
quired depth of the pile. A shorter 
pile would require shorter lengths 
and an higher pile longer lengths. 
The yarns are placed in a conveni- 
ent position where the weaver can 
pick them up and insert them into 
the texture of the warp according 
to their color and the requirements 
of the design. In one kind of knot 
the weaver puts one end of the 
length of yarn between two warp 
threads and brings the same end 
back to the front to the right or 
the left. 


Then the other end of the yarn is 
entwined in the same way about 
the adjoining thread and this action 
completes the knot which leaves the 
two ends of the yarn protruding on 
the face of the fabric to ultimately 
form the pile. After the row of 
tufts are thus knotted in, a filling 
thread is put through for holding 
the pile threads in place in an even 
line across the goods. On or more 
such filling threads are used, ac- 
cording to the demands of the de- 
sign and the character of the me- 
chanical layout of the combination. 
The design which the weaver fol- 
lows is kept close by so that the 
colors and patterns can be accu- 
rately produced. Some very intri- 
cate figured effects are made in this 
way. The substantial and lasting 
qualities of such textures cannot be 
doubted. But it is an expensive 
way of producing fabrics when 
compared with the speedy machin- 
ery now in service in modern mills. 


Still there are many buyers of 
oriental rugs who do not care for 
any other kind. The hand-made 
rug and art square will hold its own 
for years to come. But as the hand- 
made Turkish and Persian rugs are 
expensive, the demand for them is 
mostly from the rich. The ordinary 
line of machine made goods are 
cheaper and therefore are available 
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Pile Textures 


for use in the homes of the multi- 
tude. 

There is a class of Smyrna rugs 
and carpets in which the ground or 
body threads are made of strong 
linen or jute and the pile of soft 
woolen or woolen and silk mixed 
material. In this texture the loop 
for the pile is made a little differ- 
ently. The yarn is cut into proper 
lengths as before and entwined with 
two warp threads by introducing 
one end about a warp thread and 
returning it to the front on the left 
of that thread. 

Then the other end of the looping 
thread is passed around the nex! 
warp thread to the left and brought 
to the front between that thread 
and the one about which the first 
loop was made. 

Then the body filling is put im 
and beaten up with a comb. One, 
two or more of these picks are 
inserted to be followed by another 
row of the loops for the pile. 

The work is sometimes hastened 
by two or more weavers working on 
the same rug or art square. Usually 
the loops of yarn inserted for mak- 
ing the tufted pile surface are so 
carefully placed that the surface is 
quite even and smooth. In case it is 
not, shearing is adopted by which 
process the pile is cropped to an 
even height. ; 

Various methods have been 
adopted from time to time to pro- 
duce these beautiful fabrics more 
economically but without lasting 
success. One process enabled the 
weaver to put longer loop yarn 
through two or more thicknesses of 
warp yarns at one time, with a view 
of cutting the thicknesses apart 
when woven. Then in order to 
make up for knotted parts to hold 
the pile in place, a cement prep- 
aration was plastered over the 
hacking. The process cheapened the 
mechanical production of the rugs, 
as two or more could be made at 
one time instead of one. But the 
reduced cost of manufacture was 
offset by the reduced price at which 
the rugs had to be sold and so not 
much was gamed. 

Persian Tuft is Closer Than the 

Turkish Tuft. 

In the production of the hand- 
made Persian rug or carpet the end 
of each tuft projects to the surface 
in the interval between each warp 
thread, thereby assuring a_ closer 
texture than the Turkish knot, al- 
though the latter possesses certain 
advantages of value and is often 
preferred by some buyers. Then 
again both the Persian and the 
Turkish tufts present certain ad- 
vantages over the machine--made 
types in some respects and disad- 
vantages in others. 

The hand-made tufts lean over 
slightly in an oblique direction to- 
wards the beginning end of the 
weaving. This may séem a small 
item, but it is one that. the experts 
look for in this class of goods. If 
the pile leans a little it presents a 
different feel to the foot and looks 
to the eye than when the pile is 
perfectly erect as is the case in the 
bulk of machine-made pile fabrics. 
There are methods by which the 
natural slant of the pile can be 

Continued on Page 24 
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New Slasher 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


At the British Empire Exhibition 


at Wembley last summer the Revolving Swift 
Air aa Sizing Machine, exhibited by Messrs. Howard 
& Bullough, Ltd. attracted unusual interest. 


This machine possesses 
many advantages over 
the ordinary Cylinder 
Slasher, amongst which 
are unimpaired yarn 
strength, elasticity and 
roundness. Production 
is increased 25% 
and steam consumption 
reduced 30%. 


to 35%. 


We have recently in- 
stalled several of these 
new Sizing Machines in 
well known New Eng- 
land and Southern mills. 
If you are interested in 
improving the appear- 
ance of your goods send 
for a descriptive circular 
of the machine. 


H & B 


AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
Builders of 


COTTON MACHINERY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
200 DEVONSHIRE Sr. 


81S ATLANTA Trust Co. BLDG. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


7 
i 
| 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Arts 


N increase in the number of 

Knitting and textile machinery 
exhibitors who will stage actual 
demonstrations of their various de- 
vices in operation is promised for 
the Twenty-first Annual Knitting 
{rts Exhibition at Commercial Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, from April 6 to 

Chester Il. Campbell, general man- 


ager of 


this 


the Exhibition. 


announces 
a caretul 
survey of information gained from 
the manufacturers of machinery 
who will exhibit. Among this num 
ber will be found many who have 
never appeared before and indicates 
the important function which this 
exhibition performs for the knitting 


and textile trades. 
Kach yvear there has heen noted 
an merease in the number of mov- 


ing exhibits. Manager Campbell at- 
laches the utmost significance to 
this fact. He says: Manufacturers 
of machinery are rapidly coming to 
realize that thew best suggestions 
come from those who operate their 
machines in the mills. Kach 
veal aisies surrounding the 
machinery exhibits crowded with 
employees from the many mills in 
and around Philadelphia as well as 


various 


sees the 


Irom other parts of the country. 
These operatives represent what 
might be termed the consumer, and 
the exhibitors recognize that they 


are frequently their keenest critics. 
It is only natural, then, that they 
should endeavor to give them every 
opportunity to study and criticise 
the latest mechanical advances that 
have been developed.” 


This year will see, too, an increase 
in the number of exhibitors of the 
finished products. These exhibits 
lake an important part in the show 


as a whole. They are the last de- 
fail and represent the results 
achieved by the machines. The 


and colors thal 
to the effectiveness of 
and greatiy enhance its 
the public as well as 
the trade. 

displays of 
chemicals are 


beautiful designs 
are seen add 
the whole 
interest to 
members of 

Extensive 
and 


dyestuffs 
promised. 


also 


These displays will be of particular 


importance this year when so much 


is being written about the menace 
of the “German myth.” The im- 
pression that will be created after 


a thorough examination of the re- 
sults that have been achieved dur- 
ing the year should be that, no- 
where else in the world are there 
chemists who excel those found in 
our own country. 


The side of the exhibition 
will be in no way neglected and will 
go hand in hand with what prom- 
be one of the most success- 
ful conventions ever. to be held by 
the National Association of Hosiery 


social 


and Underwear Manufacturers. An 
idea of the extensiveness of the ex- 
hibition this year can be gained by 
the following list of manufacturers: 


Aberfoyvl Manufacturing Acme 
Steel Goods Co Jacob Altemus., 
American Dyestuff Reporter, The Amer- 


The American 
American 


ican Fabrics Co., 
Machinery Co., 


Laundry 
Moistening (o., 


American Safety Tabk ("Oo American 
Scrubbing Hauipment Co., American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. American 
Thread €o.. American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter, American Yarn and Processing 
(‘o., Armour .& Co., Armetronge Cork Co 

The Bahnson Co., Berks Engineering 


Erich Beyer, Bower 
(‘haries Bond & Co., F 

Bradley Washfountain 
Lord & Nagle (o., H 
ivn Machine Works 


J. Blackwood Cameron, Canadian Tex- 
tile Journal, Cannon Mills. .. Van 
(‘ourt Carwithen.,. Catlin & Co (‘lover 


Leaf Manufacturing Co., ¢ 
Electric Co., Cotton, 


Crawford, 
Boyer 
Bragdon, 
Brinton Co.. Brook- 


‘ooper-Hewitt 
The Crawford Man- 


ufacturinge Albert Ivins Croll J. D 
(“unningham 

Paul Dietz. Dixie Merceriging Co., Du- 
bied Machinery Co., John Dunlop's Sons, 


inc.. BE. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 

Drug and (‘hemical Markets, 
Kastman Machine Co., Eclipse Textile 

Devices, Eewing-Thomas Converting 

Publications, .W. F 


Fairchild Fancourt 


& « Fibre and Fabric, Fidelity Ma- 
chine Co Fletcher Works. Ine The J 
Ford Co.. Forrest Bros... Foster Ma- 


Franklin Needle Co., Fulton 


(Jeneral Silk 
town Machine 


Importing German- 
Works, Pyam lL. Gilkey, 
Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co., 
Granite State Needle Co., Grosser Knit- 
ting Machine Co 

Harding, Tilton & Co., Hawkeye 
Button Co., Oscar Heineman Corp.., 
wig Silk Dyeing Co., Hemphill Co., 
W. Hepworth & Co., Howes 


Pear! 
Hell- 
John 
Publishing 


Co., Inc., Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., 
Hvde Rakestraw Co. 

The Industrial Fibre Co.., 
Nickel Co., International 
indiana 


International 
Printing Co. of 


inc.., 
Jen- 
Mills 


Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., 
W. 8S. Jasper, R. C. Jefferson Co., 
sen Manufacturing Co., Johnston 
(o., The Journal of Commerce 

Kali Manufacturing Co Karlie Litho- 
eraphic Co., Kaumagraph Co., Ralph M 
Kennedy Kiauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 


chine K lingler, Knit Goods 
Publishing Corp 

Laconia Needle Co., W. T. Lane & 
Bros., Percey A Legge, Leighton Ma- 
chine Co., Karl R. Leinback, care Charles 
Hires Oswald Lever Co.,. Liber- 


man Manufacturing Co., Liberty Copper- 


smithing (o., Lindsay, Hyde & Co., Link- 
Belt Co... Lowell Yarn Co 
R. MeGinnes, H. Maimin Co., Ine.., 


Manufacturers Machine Co., Markem Ma- 


chine Co., Mason & Simmington, The 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Merrow 
Sales Corp., Clarence Meyers, Inc., 


Mill Devices Co., The 
James KE. Mitchell Co., 
ing Machine Co.., 
P. Mueller & Co 

National Aniline & 


Milis Co., 
Monroe Calculat- 
Morris & Co., Inc., kL. 


Chemical Inec., 


National Bundle & Nationa! 
Credit Office, New England Butt “Co.., 
John P. Nissen, Jr., Co 

Oakley Chemical Co., Oberly & Newell. 


Paramount Textile Machinery (o., 
Pauison, Linkroum & Co., Inec., Payson 
Yarn Co., Ine.,. The Peerless Hosiery 


Dyeing (‘o., Frank F. Pels Co., Inc., The 
Permutit Co., Albert J Pfeiffer, Inc., 
Philadeiphia Drying Machinery Co., Phil- 
adeiphia Gear Works, Philadelphia Metal 


Drying Form Co., Plowman Yarn 7 


J. Porter & Sons, Proctor & Schwartz. 
inc., The Prosperity Co 
Quaker City Felt and Supply Co 


Au- 
Label 


Randomtex Dyeing Machine Corp.., 
gust Rieffel & Co., Rose Patch and 
© 

San-Knit Ary Textile Mills, E M. 
Schenke, Hdwin J. Schoettle Co., Schol- 
ler Bros., inc., Henry L. Seott & Co.. 
Scott & Williams, Seaboard Lithograph- 


Continued on Page 23) 


HAZLETON, PA. 


THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS 


A simple metal-tipped paper shell, easily applied 
over any 2%” wooden core at the loom, takes place 
of heavy wooden beam in shipment. 
of transportation 


Saves 30 to 60% 
charges—6Q to 80% of packing 


THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
DUPLAN SHELLS 


—both contain the same quantity of silk 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. 


charges. 


Our facilities and experience are at your service 
for winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing 


of real silk or artificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 


DUPLAN-— 


135 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


No loom beams in transit. 


4 


No delay. 


SILK CORPORATION 
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There is a finish that will sell 
your goods easier and faster 
We'll help you to find it. 


We seriously doubt that there is any limit to the number of new 
textile finishes which can be evolved. This is largely a question 
of time, patience and machinery; sometimes just a re-arrange- 
ment of machinery. 


The public buys goods with a “new” finish just as it takes to 
any thing else new-——the public likes 3 variety. 


That new finishes can be had, we have proven conclusiv ay. We 
have in some cases made them in their entirety; sometimes we 
have just helped a manufacturer to acquire a new finish. 


Bringing about these finishes has not always required new finish- 
ing machines; often it has. Our experience has been, however, 
that where new finishes involved additional costs for machinery 
the result in sales,—dollars and cents—has justified these costs. 
Our organization, which is at the service of every manufacturer 
of textiles, will be glad to work with you in acquiring new fin- 
ishes for any of your products. Write to us in fullest confidence. 
We will be glad to arrange a conference at which the question of 
new finishes can be gone into in detail. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Canadian Representative: Providence Office: Greenville, S. C., Plant: 
W. J. Westaway Company Turks Head Building Markley Street 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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Building With Foresight 


A few years ago we were asked to recom- 
mend changes in a mill which would provide 
greater capacity for normal growth of the 
business. 


Our knowledge of markets and the possi- 
bilities for selling this manufacturer’s prod- 
uct showed immediate prospects for a greatly 
increased demand—greater even than this 
manufacturer had foreseen himself. 


Our plans, therefore, not only provided for 
immediate need for more room, but allowed 
for future expansion as market conditions 


changed. 


Lockwood-Greene service meets require- 
ments whatever they may be. We are pre- 
pared to do everything from the work of 
preliminary study of manufacturing require- 
ments to the delivery of the finished plant. 
The Lockwood-Greene organization is com- 
posed of men of broad business and financial 
as well as engineering training, 


Our experience covers many years of tex- 
tile engineering. Ask us to send you a copy 
of “Building with Foresight” —a booklet illus- 
trating Lockwood-Greene work. 


| 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal! 


The New Orleans 
Convention 


Attendance at the Twenty-ninth 
Annual Convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
which is to be held in New Orleans 
April 10 and 11, is expected to total 
between 600 and 700 of the leading 
cotton mill men of the industry, 
with large delegations from New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

Especial interest attaches to this 
convention by reason of the fact 
that it will also be attended by rep- 
resentatives of all the cotton grow- 
ing organizations of the South, and 
by the ginners, warehousemen, 
shippers, merchants, exchanges, 
commission men and others engag- 
ed in*the production and distribu- 
tion of the South’s major crop. It 
is planned to make the first day of 
the convention a great “get-togeth- 
er’ meeting in the hope that as the 
result of such a conference and the 
interchange of ideas, a clearer un- 
derstanding of mutual problems wil! 
be arrived at. 

The New Orleans civic interests 
are planning a most cordial recep- 
tion, with various forms of enter- 
tainment, for those attending this 
convention. A special committee, 
representing the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange and allied civic bodies, 
has been appointed, with Edward 8. 
Butler, a former president of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, in 
charge, to look after these inciden- 
tal features. The attractive possi- 
bilities of this great Mississippi port 
center offer points of vantage which 
will be utilized to the fullest extent. 
Quite a number of those attending 
the convention have made their ho- 
tel reservations several days ahead, 
in order to avail themselves of these 
possibilities, and others will remain 
over for several days following the 
convention. 

The program promises much that 
is unusual and interesting. Honor- 
able John M. Parker, former Gover- 
nor of Louisiana, will speak, and so 
also will W. M. Garrard, general 
manager of the Staplé Cotton Co- 
operative Association. James A. 
Emery, of Washington, one of the 
nation’s foremost attorneys, special- 
izing in economic and industrial 
topics, will discuss certain features 
and factors dealing with the pending 
Twentieth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Other speakers 
of national reputation will be on 
the program. The annual banquet 
on Friday evening promises to be 
one of the most interesting and best 
attended ever held in the South. 

The railroads have already ‘ar- 
ranged special accommodations for 
those who will attend. 


Cotton Consumed in 
January 


Washington, Feb. 14.—Cotton con- 
sumed during January amounted to 
589.725 bales of lint and 51,800 of 
linters, compared with 532,047 of 
lint and 46,182 of linters in Decem- 
ber last and 578,486 of lint and 40,- 
589 of linters in January a year 
ago, the Census Bureau today an- 
nounced. 


Stocks of cotton on hand January 
31 were held as follows: 
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In consuming esiablishments, 1,- 
433,814 bales of lint and 137,634 of 
linters, compared with 1,319,265 of 
lint and 118,924 of linters on De- 
cember 31 last and 1,637,824 of lint 
and 120,394 of linters on January 31 
a year ago. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses 3,863,475 bales of lint and 
58,290 of linters, compared with 4,- 
623,863 of lint and 53,017 of linters 
on December 31 last and 2.963.983 of 
lint and 79,853 of linters January 31 
a year ago. 

Imports during January totalled 
54,822 bales compared with 48,663 in 
December last 47,493 in January .a 
year ago. Exports during January 
totalled 1,076,075 bales of lint in- 
cluding 24,214 bales of linters com- 
pared with 1,075,923 including 22,475 
of linters in December last and 546,- 
853 including 7,263 of linters in Jan- 
uary a year ago. 


Spindles active during January > 


numbered 33,180,758 compared with 
32,661,949 in December last and 33,- 
279,926 in January a year ago. 

Statistics for cotton growing 
States follows: 

Cotton consumed during January 
403,562 bales, compared with 355,662 
in December last and 391,091 in Jan- 
uary a year ago. 

Cotton on hand January 31 was 
held as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 886,- 
755 bales, compared with 865,000 on 
December 31 last and 1,005,420 on 
January 31 a year ago. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 3,585,413 bales. 


Big Cotton Acreage 
Predicted 


Now it: igs said that the cotton 
acreage for 1925 may equal or ex- 
ceed that of 1924. A New Orleans 
paper has obtained statements from 
many places in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi to the effect that it is pro- 
posed to increase acreage in cotton 
this year, and it is said that the 
acreage planted in south Texas will 
be increased fully 10 per cent and 
that planting will begin before the 
end of the month of February. 

A New York trade journal says 
that stocks on ship board at Ameri- 
can ports awaiting clearance are 
still running well ahead of even 
dates last season, while port stock 
accumulated mainly for eventual 
export exceed the stocks of last 
year by more than 600,000 bales. 
Well informed dealers are confi- 
dently looking for total exports this 
season of fully 7,500,000 bales and 
they say at the rate of which cotton 
is going abroad the total of the 
whole of last season, 5,658,000 bales, 
will be reached this year before the 
end of the month of February. 

This will leave five months of the 
present cotton season still to go. 
There continues to be a very press- 
ing foreign demand for American 
cotton. Should there be a heavy 
increase in the acreage this year 
and a bumper crop produced, 20- 
cent cotton may be the ruling price 
the coming season. 

After the warehouses of the world 
have been stocked bumper crops 
have a tendency to cheapen the 
price of the commodity for it is the 
surplus that makes the price.—Aus- 
tin (Tex.) American. 
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cA Book for Textile Executives 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


OU are interested in textiles, and naturally are 
interested in any process that results in better 
product and lower costs. This beautifully illus- 
trated book was written for you—-an authoritative, 
concise presentation of the facts concerning the 
latest advance in the art of yarn dyeing, and its 
effects on manufacturing costs. “~, Turn the Page 
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SAMPLE PAGES 
of INTEREST to MANUFACTURERS in the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


OR hundreds of years the textile industry has been applying color to cotton 

and woolen yarn by open kier methods. Just as the railroad replaced 
the stagecoach, just as the power loom replaced the hand loom, a more ad- 
vanced process of dyeing was bound to supersede the timeworn methods so 
dependent on human labor and skilled operators. 


The Franklin Process of dyeing yarn in the wound form, in a closed kier 
under pressure, has had 13 years of successful use under working conditions. 
In the many branches of the industry in which it has been perfected, it has 
given better and more permanent colors and lower costs. 

This book lays the facts before you. It contains a history of the Franklin 
Process Company, showing why it grew from a small experimental dyehouse to 
the largest commission yarn-dyeing business in America in less than a decade. 

Most interesting of all to you is the semi-technical story of closed kier 
dyeing as developed by the Franklin Process Company and the way in which 
it differs from, and is superior to, European Cheese Dyeing. 


OTHER CHAPTERS TREAT ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS : 


a. Colors and Their Properties These chapters serve to show the worth 


b. How You Can Profit—A chapter reciting of this book. One copy of this book is 
specific instances of the various winding waiting for every textile executive in the 
economies effected by the use of the Frank- industry; when you write for yours please 
lin Process of dyeing in the wound form. state your title and the name of your Com- 

c. A Word or Two about Deliveries pany. 

d. An Interesting Laundry Test Save time and use the coupon. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
Also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, 
Dyeing Machines 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DENTON, ENG. 
New York Office, 66 Leonard St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY TWJ. I. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Gentlemen: 


I would like to have my copy of the Franklin Process Book sent me at 
your earliest opportunity. 


Name of Company.... 
Street . 


City... State... 
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Invents New Drop W'tre 


O. J. Player, of Rockingham, N. C.. 
has recently patented a “Sure Find 
Drop Wire” which is illustrated 
herewith. 

This invention relates to improve- 
ments in drop wires, steel heddles 
or detectors which are used in con- 
junction with the warp stop motion 
of looms, warpers and other like 
devices. 

One of the important objects of 
the present invention is to provide 
means whereby the movement of a 
drop wire or detector to an opera- 
live position when the warp thread 
associated therewith has become 
broken or undue slackness in the 
thread has occurred may be readily 
and easily ascertained. 

A further object is to provide a 
drop wire for the warp stop motion 


Where a series of longitudinally 
movable drop wires or detectors are 
maintained in alignment in an in- 
operative position by the nornmal 
warp threads associated with the 
respective drop wires, or heddles, 
considerable difficulty is experienc- 
ei] in locating the drop wire or de- 
lector which has moved downward- 
ly into an operative or indicating 
position by reason of the warp 
thread breaking or slack occurring 
therein, due to the fact that the 
drop wires are closely associated 
with each other and considerable 
lime and labor is spent in locating 
the drop wire which has been low- 
ered. 

The present invention has for its 
principal object to provide a drop 
wire or heddle wherein means is 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


character, which is simple in con- 
struction, imexpensive, strong and 
durable and further well adapted 
for the purposes for which it is 
designated. 

Figure A 1s a perspective view of 
a series of drop wires or detectors, 
or heddies, showing the same 
mounted on a supporting or guide 
bar, and illustrating one of the 
drop wires, or heddles, disposed m 
an operative or indicating position. 

Figure B is a side elevation of 
one of the drop wires, or heddles, 
embodying my invention. 

Figure C is a elevation of 
another form of a drop wire, or 
heddie, embodying the invention. 

Figure D is a side eleva‘ion of a 
still further form. 

In the drawing, with reference 
more particularly to Figures A and 
B; the Gop wire 1 is formed of a 
flat strip of mefal, the same being 
of the requisite length and width. 


side 


FIG D 
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of looms, warpers or steel heddles, 
whch ineludes a means for vis- 
unully detecting the movement of the 
drop wire 'o an operative position 
when the warp thread has become 
broken or slackness occurred there- 
in 


associated therewith for enabling a 
rerson to visibly detect one of a 
series of drop wires which has been 
lowered, thereby saving consider- 
uble time and labor. 

A further object is to provide a 
drop wire of the above mentioned 


The drop wire 1 is provided with a 
circular opening 2 in the interme- 
diate portion thereof which pro- 
vides the usual warp eye for re- 
ceiving the usual warp thread 3 in 
the manner well known in the art 

The upper portion of the drop 


11 


wire or detector 1 is provided with 
a longitudinally extending slot 4 
which provides a guide for the drop 
wire. The usual supporting or 
guide bar 5 extends transversely 
through the longitudinal siot 4 of 
cach drop wire and normally the 
bar 5 is disposed in the lowermost 
portion of the slot in the series of 
aligned drop wires as illus'rated in 
Figure A. 


A projection 6 extends laterally 
from the upper end of the drop 
wire, or heddle, 1 and the purpose 
thereof will be presently apparent. 
To render the drop wire 1 light in 
weight, the upper ends thereof is 
provided with the cut out portion 
7 as illustrated in Figure B. 

When the series of drop wires, or 
heddies, are in their normal inop- 
erative positions, the projections 6 
formed on the upper ends of the 
drop wires, or heddles, are in align- 
ment with each other. As soon as 
one of the warp threads break or 
an undue slackness occurs, the drop 
wire associated with such warp 
thread will move downwardly, the 
guide slot 4 permitting the vertical 
movement of the drop wire, or hed- 
die, so that the upper portion of 
the slot will rest on the upper edge 
of the supporting bar 5. The drop 
wire which has been affected due 
to the breaking of the warp thread 
will have its projection 6 disposed 
out of alignment with the projec- 
tions of the remaining series of 
drop wires, or heddles, in a manner 
clearly fllustrated in Figure A 
whereby the operator of the-loom 
Or Warper may readily locate the 
drop wire, or heddle, detector which 
has moved to an operative position 
at a giance, thus obviating the ne- 
cessily of havi ge to employ a drop 
wire or detector finder and which 
necessitates the loss of considerable 
lime and labor. 


—_— 


The provision of the lateral pro- 
jection 6 affords a means for vis- 
ually detecting or ascertaining at a 
glance the position of the drop 
wires, or heddles. Ordinarily with 
the drop wires, or heddles, now in 
use, It 18 Impossible to detect a drop 


wire, or heddle, which has been 
moved to an operative position 
through any visual means due to 


the fact that the drop wires, or 
heddiles, are closely associated with 
each other on the supporting bar 
or bars and are all arranged in ver- 
tical alignment. Furthermore the 
drop wires, or heddles or detectors 
now universally used are not pro- 
vided with any projections or the 
like for the purpose above set 
forth. 

In Figure C of the drawing. the 
upper end of the drop wire, or hed- 
die, is provided with -an enlarged 
circular head 8 which provides a 
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INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 


FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
loopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson, 
Southern Agent 


Factory Office 
Providence, R. 1. 


IFTY years of constant, unremitting grind have 
| served to demonstrate the enduring profit-produc- 
ing quality and dependability built into 


KLAUDER-WELDON Dyeing-Bleaching-Scouring MACHINES 


If you care to write, we'll be glad to give you details of ma- 
chines that, after nearly fifty years of service, are still oper- 
ating economically. 


And, upon request, a representative will gladly discuss with 
you your present or future dyeing problems’or requirements. 
Special Construction when Required 
KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE Co. 
Originators, Pioneers and Leaders 


BETHAYRES, PENNSYLVANIA 


Thurcday, February 19, 1925. 


Making Fabrics Waterproof 


HE manufacture of waterproof 

fabrics is one of the oldest 
branches of the rubber industry, 
and, though there has been consid- 
erable chemical and mechanical 
progress, actual principles of man- 
ufacture have not changed very 
materially since the early days of 
the industry's infancy. 

In modern proofing practice two 
things must be carefully considered 
if satisfactory results are to be ob- 
tained—the cloth and the actual 
rubber mixture. When the batches 
of cloth arrive at the mill it is usual 
to examine every piece in order to 
discover possible faults in weaving 
and dyieng. Occasionally cotton 
cloths are also tested in the labora- 
tory for fastness of dye, which 
might not stand vulcanization, as 
well as for traces of copper and 
grease, which are apt to decompose 
the proofing and render it either too 
hard or too soft. Should the cloth 
confain grease or copper, it mus! 
first of all undergo a scourme 
process. 

Such a large number of cloths are 
now used for proofing that it would 
be impossible to attempt a descrip- 
tion of them all. Suffice if to say 
that the highest class cloths, such 
as crepe de chine, Jap silk, artificial 
silk, satin, fo common low sheetings, 
with intermediary cloths, such as 
beaverteens, cashmeres, Wigans and 
Paras, are handled day by day in 
most of the Lancashire prooting 
mills. “Kaffir’ proofing is a non- 
guaranteed ‘proofing usually spread 
on very low quality cloths. The 
mixture in this case contains very 
little rubber, and is mostly made up 
of fillers. 

After a preliminary examination, 
the cloth is sent to the “mounting” 
process, where wrappers .are stitch- 
ed on to each end of the piece, so 
that it may be pulled over the ma- 
chines. The fabric is then wrapped 
round a roller ready for spreading. 
In the meantime, the brains of the 
chemist and the hands of the 
chemist and the hands of the work- 
er have been busy on the prepara- 
tion of the 
dough. The raw rubber, which may 
be crepe, smoked sheet, or, Im spe- 
cial cases Para, is broken up on 
rollers,, and fillers, vulcanizers, and 
drugs to give special properties LO 
the proofing, and colors are mixed 
with it. It is then soaked in coal- 
tar naphtha, when it becomes plas- 
tic, like bread dough. 

In this country” proofing opera- 
tions are usually performed on 
spreading machines, which in Amer- 
ica have been largely superseded by 
friction calenders. A spreading ma- 
chine looks rather like a long table, 
at the head of which is a roller, 
fitted with a knife or doctor's blade. 
The dough is placed on the fabric 
and the knife carefully adjusted, so 
that when the machine is set in 
motion, the cloth passes between 
the knife and the roller and retains 
a thin coating of dough. The cloth 
then passes over a hot steam chest, 
when the solvent naphtha from the 
rubber mixture is evaporated. In 
some factories this solvent is recov- 
ered. The operation is repeated till 
the proofing reaches the required 


proofing mixture or 


thiekness. The number of coats 
spread on the cloth depends upon 
the class of material or the class of 
proofing required by the customer. 
Anything from four to twelve coats 
may be applied 

Different mixings of dough are apt 
to behave in different ways, while 
fabrics, too, vary greatly in thick- 
ness and construction, and success- 
ful spreading depends very largely 
on the worker's skill and experi- 
ence. 

Double texture proofs, fabrics 
consisting of two layers of cloth 
with a rubber sandwich, are run 
through a doubling’ machine and 
are then vulcanized in stoves. There 
are two ways of treatmg single 
texture fabrics. In the first method, 
known as the semi-heat cure, the 
fabric is first coated with a few 
layers of rubber, vulcanized in a 
stove, and then returned to the 
spreading machine for the applica- 
tion of the surface rubber. The 
second method—the cold cure—is 
simpler and more practical, though 
if is not as reliable as the semi- 
eure, and is sometimes inelined to 
fender the fabric. After proofing, 
the cloth is taken to the farma ma- 
chine, where it is automatically 
dusted with starch powder. After 
the excess powder has been retnoyv- 
ed from fabric and proofing in the 
brushing machine, the cloth is vul- 
canized by means of a liquid mix- 
ture of sulphur chloride in carbon 
bisulphide, a process known as Par- 
kes’s cold cure. The excess fumes 
of the cold cure process are subse- 
quently removed in drying opera- 
LIONS. 


Another process, steam vulcaniza- 
tion, is chiefly used for hospital 
sheetings, though these are some- 
times cold cured. So far as can be 
ascertained Peachey’s proeess of 
cold vulcanization has not been 
generally adopted by the proofing 
trade, and proofers are at present 
awaiting further progress. The 
process appears to be more expen- 
sive than present methods of cold 
cure, since gases have first to be 
generated, and it is obviously more 
difficult to handle gases than li- 
quids. 

After spreading the rubber dough 
on to the cloths they are calendered 
on a machine fitted with two or 
three parallel rollers, which press 
the rubber into the fabric and pre- 
vent peeling. After careful exam- 
ination the cloths are ready for 
garment making. 

Not only can fabrics be spread in 
one color, but some very effective 
patterns can be obtained by a proc- 
ess known as art proofing. In such 
cases a thin solution of colored 
dough is printed on the cloth, which 
is subsequently cold cured. In the 
case of black surface proofs and 
colored polishes, where a_ glossy 
finish is required, a varnish is ap- 
plied after vuleanization. Black 
varnish is used for black proofs and 
transparent varnish for colored pol- 
ishes. The cloth is usually given 
some three to six coats of varnish. 
Dew or electric proofing is a proc- 
ess which gives a special velvety 
finish to the rubber. The proofing 
in that case is dusted with a special 
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farina and is cold cured in vapor 
The finish is not, however, a per- 
manent one, and wears off after a 
few months. 

Problems confronting the proofers 
are many One of them is poor, 
badly woven cloth. There is great 
difficulty in proofing at times. be- 
cause the cloth:is too openly woven, 
and the rubber is forced through 
and appears on the eéloth side. 
where such cloths are not rejected 
as unfit for proofing, success de- 
pends on the skill of the spreader 
in adjusting to a nicety the screws 
of the machine. Sometimes cloth is 
unevenly woven, when it is ‘apt to 
be unevenly stretched and distorted 
during proofing. In cases where the 
selvedge is broken, cloth is liable to 
lear during the spreading or any 
other process. Cotton cloths which 
contain mineral acids sometimes bhe- 
come tender when subjected to heat. 
as small traces of acid become con 
centrated during proofing, when the 
cloths are apt to burst or tear. Un- 
even dyeing is another bughbear 

Today proofers are so busy that 
they are unable to examine care- 
fully a large percentage of the 
cloths they handle, and many de- 
fects are not noticed till they Ap- 
pear in the finished pieces. Some 
limes cloth becomes creased during 
proofing—a defect for which there 
is no remedy. -Sometimes proofed 
cloths “bloom”’—that is, the excess 
sulphur appears as a yellow dust on 
the surface of the piece This de- 
fect, which is purely one of appear- 
ance and does not affect the quality 
of the proofing in the slightest. 
usually shows after storage. Little 
can be done to remedy “blooming.” 
and the pieces are usually sold as 
job lines. Wherever possible, colors 
are, of course, matehed in the day- 
time, and for this purpose work is 
often interrupted and laid aside till 
the next morning. The use of day- 
light lamps is also growing, though 
it occasionally happens that the 
shade of proofing does not match 
the cloth. 

Artificial silk is now increasingly 
used for waterproof garments. 
though this fabric has the serious 
defect of tendering in the wet state. 
when it loses some 60 to 70 per cent 
of its strength. Once this defect is 
overcome artificial silk should have 
a great future in the proofing trade. 
Cloths made wholly of artificial silk 
are very seldom used: in nearly 
every case artificial silk is used in 
combimation with cotton or wool. 
There are now such a variety of 
cloths and shades that proofing to- 
day is becoming a very highly spe- 
clalized trade. — Manchester Guar- 
dian. 


Cotton Production in 
Arizona 


Phoenix, Ariz.—The results of the 
1924 cotton season on the Colorado 
River Indian reservation have been 
tabulated and forwarded to Wash- 
ington. The reserve has an area of 
242,000 in Arizona and California. 
222,000 acres being on the Arizona 
side, stretching along the Colorado 
river tor 35 miles south of Parker 
Llownsite. It is this area in Arizona. 
including 112,000 acres of irrigable 
bottom lands, that will receive the 
most benefit from the preposed 
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storage and diversion of water from 
the Colorado 

The Indian reservation forms one 
of the largest areas that may be 
improved agriculturally. 

The present irrigated field is 
small, the government pumping 
plant having a capacity of 6,000 
acres. The Mohave and Chemehuevi 
Indians, census 1,100, are allotted 
under this pumping plant. Not 
more than 500° of these Indians live 
permanently on the reserve. Many 
of them eannot farm their allot- 
ments, and in order that new lands 
may be leveled and improved to 
furnish additional farms to Indians 
1.250 acres have been leased to 
white farmers by the U. 3S. Indian 
agent in charge. Of this area. 3.100 
acres were cultivated Dy lessees 
during 1924. They planted 2,033 
acres im short staple cotton, har- 
vesting 1.682 bales, an average of 
825 bales per acre. This yield was 
lowethen for 1923, when the aver- 
ange was 1.1 bales per acde. 

In 1922 the Indians of the district 
had but 137 acres in cotton; in 1923, 
654 acres; in 1924 they planted 1,144 
acres and harvested 614 Dales, 301,- 
000 pounds of tint cotton, that sold 
at 23.7 per pound, average for the 
Sen SOT) 

The total number ‘of bales for the 
reservation, whites and Indians 
combined, was 2296, lint total 1,116,- 
000 pounds. The value for the dis- 
trict. ineluding cottonseed, was 
above $286,000, of which the Indian 
earning was $76,000 

From these moneys the Indians 
paid to the Indian agent $7,646.55 on 
their reimburable government debt. 
From the cotton earnings of the last 
two seasous, 1923 and 1924, and from 
land-rentals, these Indians have 
paid more than $20,000 to the gov- 
ernment, nearly two-thirds of their 
reimburable indebtedness. 

The entire irrigated area under 
the Colorado river pumping plant 
has now been leased, or is being 
farmed by the Indians. The earn- 
ings of the reserve in land rentals 
have increased 1,000 per cent since 
1922. 


Says 1925 Cotton Crop Will be 
Costliest Ever Produced. 


Galveston, Tex. The 1925 cotton 
crop will be the hightest priced 
crop ever produced, because of the 
prevailing high prices for feedstuffs 
and fertilizer, which will. bring 
about a marked reduction in acre- 
age 

Such in the opinion of H. M. Far- 
rier of Omaha, Tex., a- prominent 
northeast Texas cotton man who is 
in Galveston in connecttion with the 
sale of 8500 bales of cotton. 

“Northeast Texas has produced a 
fair cotton crop this year, and it is 
all sold,” Mr. Farier stated. “There 
will be a reduction of 25 per cent in 
the acreage of that section next 
year because of high feed prices 
and the correspondingly high price 
of fertilizer.” 

Mr. Farrier declared that 75 per 
cent of the Texas farms are worked 
by tenant farmers, and conditions 
are such that it will be impossible 
for them to get enough feedstuffs 
and fertilizer for a large crop this 
coming season. These farmers now 
owe, he said practically as much as 
they would ordinarily owe in the 
fall of this year. 
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SPEED 


particularly efficient on dif- 
ficult, high speed drives. 


The live, tough leather 
is tanned and curried by 
Ladew processes—the re- 
sult of good belt making 
since 1835. ‘This gives the 
pliability and strength that 
makes Ladew belts set new 
service records, 


Slippage, that destroys 
belts and wastes power, is 
reduced to a minimum, 
thanks to the firmness with 
which Ladew belts grip the 
pulley surfaces. Painstak- 
ing care in the making of 
the belts causes them to stay 
true, straight and even-run- 
ning regardless of the speed. 
You will find satisfaction 
and economy in Ladew 
belts. 


A DE Wo. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


itianta. Ga. 
Boston, Mass 


Chieago. Til 
Cleveland, Ohio 


(sien Cove, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J 
Philadelphia, Px» 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Warp 


Once Tried 


Superintendent 
Boss Weaver 
Second Hand 
Slasherman 
Loom Fixer 


Weaver 


all pull for 


H. 
Warp Dressing 


The 
Hart Products Corp. 


44 East 23rd Street 
New York 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Thursday, February 19, 1925. 


Bent Quills. 


Editor: 


I would like to know what causes 
loom to bend quills in on the big 
end. I have tried everything I could 
hear of and still have some trouble 
with same. G. B. 


Wants to Know the Difference. 


Editor: 


The “Superintendent” has asked 
me to change the diameter of my 
pulleys in order to inerease the 
speed of my frames. ‘All of my 
frames run the same speed. I am 
driving one set of frames with 24- 
inch pulleys and another set with 
32-inch. “Now,” says he, “you put 
6 inches more on the 24 inches, bul 
‘fo the 32 inches I want you to add 
8 inches so as to make them 40 
inches diameter.’ Why don't he 
have me add 6 inches to both size 
pulleys and increase all my pulleys 
alike? This seems strange to me. 

Pal. 
Yarn Diameters. 


Editor: 


How can I find out the diameters 
of yarn. I am told that yarns are 
compressible, and also that they are 
not perfectly round anyhow. Be- 
sides, as they vary in size or even- 
ness; how can any rule be set to 
ascertain the specific diameter of 
any yarn. | 

“Night School.” 
A Question of Reed Figures. 


Editor: 


I am a second hand of weaving 
and am anxious to .learn some of 
the ‘technical matters connected 
with cloth making. My. overseer 
seems pleasant enough but he is 
always so busy that I don’t want to 
ask him to show me about many 
things that I do not understand. 
Can some of your technical men 
teach me through your columns of 
Practical Discussions just how to 
figure for and to order a new reed? 

“Second Hand Weaving.” 

What is Considered a Reasonable 

Variation of Weights. 


Editor: 


I am very much interested in 
your columns of Practical Discus- 
sions and I[ appreciate that much 
valuable information is being im- 
parted thereby. Also that a greal 
deal of valuable advice is being 
given to those who ask practical 
questions. Will you please allow me 
sufficient space to ask what is con- 
sidered a reasonable variation in the 
weights and sizes of yarns, I hope 


somebody will be inferested enough 
fo favor me with an answer 
“New-Timer.” 


Wants Advice. 


Editor: 

I have a job as head fixer at a 
good mill and have the best over- 
seer in the world, but I am offered 
a job as second hand, by changing 
towns, with about $6 per week more 
pay. I have twenty years’ experi- 
ence but only a night school educa- 
tion. Please advise me what to do. 

Tennessee Reader. 


Editor: 

It is not best to use 18-inch cans 
on fine and medium counts. On 
coarse work it might be advisable. 
It would take up too much room 
back of the drawing frames and re- 
quire foo much valuable floor space. 

It would not keep down bad work 
on fine work, because the fine sliver 
would have to be drawn from the 
cans at too far a distance from the 
steel rolls. On coarse work with a 
heavy sliver it might be preferable. 

Never cut down the doublings be- 
low six on standard medium and 
fine counts. Many have tried this 
and failed in the end. But on very 
coarse work it would be all right 
to double 3, 4 or 5, according to the 
grade of work turned off. 

Always steer clear of extremes. 
You can always experiment on a 
small scale and find out a few things 
pro and con. But “think twice be- 
fore you leap.” “Be sure you are 
right and then go ahead.” Many a 
mill man has fooled himself and 
others by changing over his whole 
mill after making a few small trials 
only to find out, after he had 
changed the whole mill over aft 
great expense, that everything was 
going wrong. Many tests work out 
successfully in a small way, but do 
not work right in a large way. Stick 
to your 12-inch ecard cans and to 
your 6 ends up into your drawing 
doublings. Make your work the best 
that can be made. Make a tremen- 
dous amount of it. Make it at as 
low cost as you can. Yours for suc- 
cess. “Adviser.” 


Fabric Show At Carolinas 
Exposition 


Charlotte, N. C.—A fashions and 
fabric show, movies in the making 
with real film stars in beautiful set- 
tings, living models in daily parade 
in booths and on the stage, are some 
of the new features announced for 
the Carolinas Exposition in Char- 
lotte from September 21 to October 
3. 

An official statement embodying 


We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 


Bevel Gears 

8 pitch 15 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

8 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

8 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated steel 
motor pinions, Gears for Pickers, 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, Drawing, 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Spool- 
ers, winders and all textile machinery. 


Gears Made From 
Steel. lIron, Bronze, 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or sample gear. 


Rawhide or 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


UNNECESSARY 
EXPENSE 


Why should you go to the 
heavy expense of repainting 
walls and ceilings when a trial 
of 


WYANDOTT 
DETERGENT 


will convince you that a 
washing with this unusual 
cleaner will give results that 
many times prevent this un- 
necessary repainting expense. 
Wyandotte Detergent is 
equally successful in the 
cleaning or marble, tile, mo- 
saic floors and wainscoting, 
also all enameled surfaces. 
These results are guaran- 
teed or the trial costs nothing. 


Ask your supply man 


Indian in diamond 


in every package 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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these facts was issued this week by started at the Exposition last year. 
1 Cc. Patton, executive secretary, We hope to show that diversifica- 
following a meeting of the board of tion in the South is an accomplished 
directors of the Exposition. fact. Therefore, the Exposition will 
Norman Johnson, secretary of the be of interest nof only to the well- 
Sonthern Wholesale Dry Goods As- “ressed woman, but to mill owners 
sociation announces that Severn! and textile manufacturers. because 
hundred members of his organiza- of the fact that hundreds of retail 
tion will travel to Charlotte during and wholesale dry goods dealers will 
the Exposition for the purpose of be in attendance. aw arc 
viewing the style exhibits and the It is planned to make motion pic- 
fabrics displays from the leading tures of various exhibits, especially 
textile mills of North and South of the style features, and also to 
Carolina. have as guests of the Exposition 
“IT believe the Carolina Exposition some of the best known film stars . e,* 
this year is going to be the most on the screen. An Exposition offi- uperiorities 
representative gathering together of cial is now in New York arranging 
Southern products ever put on dis- that detail, it is announced. 
play in the South,” said Mr. Patton. M. D. CG. Crawford, editor of the 
“Not only will there be big New New York Daily News Record, and 
York fashion displays in the Expo- one of the authorities on ancient ens nae : 
sition, but some of the best known fabrics, will have actual charge of | UNIFORMITY | 
designers in New York City have the style exhibits of the Exposition. LC 
tentatively agreed to come here and Mr. Crawford has outlined a plan 
create and finish costumes every for neighborhood competition in 
day during the Exposition. These costume design. and the Carolinas 
costumes, or styles, will be worn Exposition will offer generous prizes STRENGTH 
daily by living models, the latter to stimulate this competition, the ——<———$ $$ 
being beautiful girls selected from prizes ranging from $1,000 down to 
leading stores in New York, Rich- -_—- 
{ mond, Atlanta‘ and Charlotte. The scope of the competition will | PURITY 
“The main purpose for the fash- include all the territory within eco- 
ion and fabric show is an elabora- nomic and commercial reach of a 
tion of the diversification movement . Charlotte. 
| 
| ECONOMY 
VOTE ON CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 
Including February 10, 1925 
House Senate 
Ratified For Against For Against | 
Arizona 30 3 19 0 HAWK STARCH produces a _ strong, 
California — . 6 9 36 3 
Wisconsin — OB 26 19 10 smooth warp of the right weight and 
Partially Ratified 
*Arkansas ___. —.. 46 40 15 13 pliability—the kind that weaves easily. 
New Mexico a ae 8 (11 to 10 for Ref.) 
Rejected 
ee | 7 93] j 32 HAWK STARCH can be furnished in any 
Delaware _. 0 35 0 17 
Georgia ___ yas 3 173 0 24 desired viscosity. Just as your tailor “fits 
Idaho 18 38 — 
‘ le ae sid 16 29 the suit he makes for you, so do our experts 
Kansas 20 101 9 30 . . 
57 | adapt the starch to your local mill condi- 
Massachusetts 1 33 
**Montana 86 11 24 29 tions. 
Nevada 19 — — 
North Carolina 7 86 4 34 
North Dakota | — — 17 32 
Onio 35 92 — — 
Oklahoma 81 19 24 
Pennsylvania — — 4 43 
South Carolina 0 124 0 44 
South Dakota 26 73 5 36 
Tennessee 23 63 7 24 (5 
Texas 111 2 20 sINC. 
Utah | 8 43 yA 18 
Washington 30 67 15 O7 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Wyoming __.... — 8 17 
a Boston Charlotte, N. C. Chicago 
States Ratified 
States Partially Ratified 2 
) rovidence Tro Philadelphia 
Necessary to Complete Ratification 36 
States Rejected 24 
Necessary to Defeat 13 
*Arkansas Senate, by vote of 30 to 3, has withdrawn ratifica- 
tion. House will do likewise. 
**Montana Senate rejected after House had ratified. I 
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Building extractors, and extract- 
ors only, has produced 


the TOLHURST 


—the one machine that definitely 
answers every requirement of the 
textile industry. 


Lower Operating Cost 
Larger Loads 


Safety 


REG U.S AT. OFF 
~ 


SS = CENTRIFUGAL > 


s 


_»,3) 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 1852. Troy. NY. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 
My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. S. C. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Cast Iren Shuttle Eye 


A cast iron shuttle eye has just 
heen placed upon the market by the 
Draper Corporation, of Hopedale, 
Mass. The new eye, which is made 
of cast iron, with an inserted stee! 
seroll, is described as follows in 
Cotton Chats, the publication of the 
Draper Corporation: 

“The shape of the eye has been 
so simplified that the cuts for fitting 
to the shuttle are less numerous and 
weaken the wood less than with the 
old. eye, 


“The wide opening above the 
scroll facilitates threading. The 
shape of the scroll perfects this 


threading feature. 

“The scroll affords a large throat 
for the filling, and the distance of 
this throat from the end of the bob- 
bin has been nearly doubled. 


“The old flannel friction at the 
throat of the eye has been elimi- 
nated. The new friction is entirely 
metallic, obtaimed by drawing the 
thread around corners. 

“A steel bushing in the threadhole 
in the side of the shuttle obviates 
the use of steel pins set in the wood. 

“Cast iron is more resistant than 
brass to the sawing of the thread. 
With the new eye it is not necessary 
to have a steel pin on the underside 
of the eye. The loosening of this 
pim was a frequent cause of trouble 
in the brass eye. 

Weaving Advantages. 

“Some of 


the advantages of the 


new eye are important forward 
steps in the art of weaving with 
automatic looms. 


“The design of the scroll and the 
wide opening above it insure quick 
and accurate threading. 

“It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to unthread it in the operation of 
the loom. In case of this unlikely 
unthreading, it will automatically 
thread up again without leaving a 
defect in the eloth. 

“This ease of threading reduces 
misthreads and seconds to a mini- 
mum. 

“It is less likely to throw a loop 
around the eye when the shuttle is 
improperly boxed and will immedi- 
ately shed any such loop. 

“The metallic friction eliminates 
the common cause of weaving-in 
trailing ends from an ejected bob- 
bin. Depending for its frictional 
force upon drawing the thread 
around corners, it has its maximum 
effect while the filling is being wo- 
ven off. When the filling breaks or 
is cut on transfer of the bobbin by 
the feeler, this friction ceases to act 
on the loose trailing end, which is 
drawn out by the ejected bobbin. 
The flannel friction of the brass eye 
often held this trailing end until it 
was woven into the cloth. 

“The metallic friction materially 
reduces the difference in friction 
upon filling woven from. the start 
and finish of the bobbin. 

“The larger filling throat in ‘the 
scroll, its greater distance from the 
tip of the bobbin and the absence of 
the flannel friction at this point in- 
sure more even tension on the fill- 


ing, reduce the number of filling 
breaks, eliminate ‘nicks,’ improve 
the selvage and make it easy to 


thread up and weave off partly filled 
bobbins. 
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“One eve accommodates all sizes 
of eotton filling from coarse to fine. 
This will reduce the number of 
shuttles carried and simplify a 
change of weaves. 

“A different for 
both 

the 


eye is required 
left hand wound filling, but 
eyes fit the same shuttle, and 
change can be easily made.” 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Markets the Past Week 


“The present quiet situation in 
the primary hosiery market is not 


to be mistaken for a slump, says 
the current issue of the Special 
News Letter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery and Underwear 


Manufacturers, “but is the norma! 
ebb period following a buying wave. 
Further buying in good volume is 
looked for in March. One factor 
indicating that this situation is not 
in the same class with a slump is 
the fact that primary hosiery prices 
have not receded but continue to be 
maintained on a firm basis. Orders 
by mail and busimess turned in by 
the road men continue in fair vol- 
ume. 

“During the past week two direct 
to retail mills have advanced prices 
on silk numbers to equal advances 
made by other firms. To date little 
or no resistance to these higher 
prices have been heard from retail- 
ers, the opinion being that they are 
accepting the higher figure as in- 
evitable at this time. 

“The expected increase in artifi- 
cial silk prices by one of the largest 
producers early this week is not ex- 
pected to have much effect on arti- 


ficial silk hosiery prices for the 
present. It is felt that advances 
have already been anticipated, as 


yarn dealers have been getting pre- 
miums for some weeks and that 
these premiums have been figured 
In. 

“Most of the big direct to retail 
mills have announced their inten- 
tions of adopting the standard hos- 
lery color names as soon as is feasi- 
ble and, although no announcements 
have been made by the prominent 
jobber mills, ft is known that they 
also will work in the new names as 
fast as possible. Retailers as far 
away as Oregon have already ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the 
move. 

“Some question has arisen in this 
market as to what the association 
plans to do with regard to fall col- 
ors. The standardization committee 
has a representative in Paris watch- 
ing the various style openings, and 
as soon as the colors are deter- 
mined the committee will make a 
selection, to which standard names 
will be attached.” 


Cotton Dresses May Soon 
Be Fashionable 


New York—One of the features 
promised by the “Made in U. 8. A.” 
Textile Exposition, in connection 
with the national merchandise buy- 
ers’ fair, which closed Saturday, is 
a vogue being created for cotton 
evening gowns. It is a long time 


since cotton material of any kind 
has been used for evening wear, but 
in the Amory Browne display at the 
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exposition were included a fashion 
show in which a dozen well-known 
artists’ models acted as mannequins 
and displayed more than a hundred 


eotton frocks, mecluding numerous 
evening Bowns 
This feature was of interest to 


eouturiors 
designers. a 


and feminine 
number of 


American 
apparel 


whom have maintained for some 
time that cotton roods offers possi- 
bilities for decidediyvy chie dancing 
frocks and other evening apparel. 

Many interesting new modes and 
designs of cotton were offered af 
the fair. ineludinge house frocks in 


a number of pretty shades for use 
about the home and dainty evening 
frocks galore. These were excep- 
tionally chic in all the pastel tints 


as well as in more brilltant hues. 
Some of them were trimmed with 


bindings of contrasting colors. oth- 
with exquisitely done drawn 
work, while many had dainty tuck- 
ings and pleats as well as lace and 
embroidery. Then both the semi- 
formal dinner froek and the regular 
conventional evening There 
also were uniforms of cotton for 
nurses, maids and others. Some of 
the novelty cottons combine fibre 
silk with cotton’ in unusual effects. 


Some of the leading cotton fab- 
ries for spring and summer are cre- 
tonne, gingham, dimity and voile. 
Already, some clever little coats of 
cretonne haye been seen on the 
sands at Palm Beach. and it is ex- 
pected that they will make their 
way North as soon as the season 
closes there. Some of the cretonnes 
are in gay colors, while others are 


ers 


dress. 


in striking combinations of -black 
and white. 
Ginghams, especially the plaid 


variety, will be used in many novel 
effects. A great deal of drawn work 
is to be used as the trimming for 
these little frocks and some of them 
show a great deal of rich embroid- 
ery. Then, too, there is the cross- 
word gingham of colored and white 
squares which should be quite pop- 
ular in these “wordy” days. 


India dimity and printed voile will 
bear a great deal of watching when 
the opens, for their fresh 
softness that is so easy to have 
laundered can be used in.wa variety 
of ways for dresses to do all kinds 


senson 


of occasions. The  block-printed 
voiles will be made in all the raim- 
how colors, both bold and faint in 


endless profusion. 
The South’s Textile Future. 


Atlanta Journal 
A great deal has been written on 
the transference of cotton manufac- 
turing from New England imto the 
South, and many prophecies indul- 


ged in based on rather unsubstan- 
tial grounds. That the South has 


at this time a distinct advantage 
in the manufacture of cotton that 
does not call for the highest skill, 


seems to be an accepted fact on all 
sides, but that this will continue, 


and how long it will continue, are 
the questions that time alone can 
answer. Broadly speaking, and 


from expert testimony, authorities 
say that New England is losing busi- 
ness in the highly competitive 
branches, while holding fast to her 
skilled labor; and that the South is 
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gaining both in business and skill. 
the latter by education. 

The manufacturers Record 
cently sent an expert through 
england wget the hottom facts 
and the testimony of the best in 


formed men directly and indirectly 


New 


connected ith colon manutact 
ing and mill conditions. Those con 
sulted were cotton mill executives. 


mill architects and engineers and 


officers of associates connected with 


the industry. 
The two questions asked were: 
“Is if true that the cotton mills are 


New England for 
ihe South?” and “If so, will the in- 
dustry finally leave New England 
entirely?” The answer differed 
widely. Some spoke from a con- 
viction that courage and intelligence 
ind the famous New England sktll, 
would enable the seetion to hold 
all but the highly competitive busi- 
Others admitted a danger. not 
only to business, but to “skill,” their 
greatest asset. Skill is born of prac- 


definitely leaving 


Hess. 


lice and expenence, and time will 
doubtless see it born to the South 
as it was to New England, and old 
Engiand. Why not?. As a matter 
of fact many mills have already 
developed it, and are. turning oul 


products unknown to this section a 
generation ago. This testimony was 


from the owner of mills in both 
sections. 
The running cost of any enter- 


prise, without figuring in the over- 
head, determines the profit. Within 
bounds the investment is not a 
prime factor. John Roach, the 
great shipbuilder, proved it in his 
iiustration of an American ship 
presented to its owner free, and an 
English ship costing a million dol- 
lars, where the latter with more 
favorable conditions as to taxation 
and government subsidy mathemat- 
ically drove the former out of busi- 
ness. It is the running cost which 
is the determining factor in the eco- 
nomic battle; not the cost in wages 
only, but other growing out 
of local conditions. the cor- 
respondent referred to: “Many peo- 
ple are under the impression thal 


Savs 


‘he South’s greatest advantage in 
the manufacture of coton goods is 
its proximity to the cotton fields. 


in the opinion of the New England 
cotton mill men this seems to be 


the smallest factor—a negligible 
quantity. The additional ' freight 
New Englanders have to pay on 
their raw cotton is a trifle as com- 
pared with other advantages the 


South has in cost of manufacture.” 
Among these were mentioned lower 
taxes, lower fuel cost and milder 
winters There. was also talk of 
lower wages and longer hours, but 
such factors, if they now exist, can- 
not be expected to continue; and 
for its own part, The Journal would 
not wish them to continue if they 
represented one iota’s sacrifice of 
human to economic interests. 
There is food for thought in this 
ferse statement of a-New Englander: 
“Your Southern taxes are away be- 
low those we have to pay here. 
When a politician in one of our 
mill towns wants make himself solid 


on his job, all he has to do is to 
raise the assessment on the mills. 
and lower it on the householder. 


You can't make the people see tha! 
they are killing the goose that lays 
the golden ege.” 
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Artificial il 


150, 300 and 450 Denier ii : 


UR PRODUCT — an extremely 
soft, even yarn — presents the 
utmost in its range of adaptability © — 
to those intent upon uniformly supe- 
rior results. 
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WE ARE MANUFACTURERS 
| 
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AN ADDITIONAL SERVICE 


We are further able to offer to our 
trade complete facilities for dyeing, 
twisting, tubing, coning and copping | 
yarn of our own manufacture, in suit- 
able form for all requirements. 


\NDUSTRIAL FIBRE Co 
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World Wide Improvement 


E received last week the Annual 
Number of the Man- 
Manchester, 


Review 
chester Guardian, of 
England, and were much interested 
in studying the reports of business 
conditions, not only England, but 
over the world. 

There were reports from India, 
Russia, East Africa and in fact from 
practically country in the 
world because England with its 1m- 


every 


mense export trade has representa- 
tives and connections In every coun- 

We carefully read the reports and 
were impressed with the fact that 
almost without exception they com- 
mented upon improved business 
conditions and improved purchasing 
power. 

A report from Africa said: 


“Good crops and favorable 
prices have increased the na- 
tives’ purchasing power, and the 
improved financial position of 
the four West African colonies 
has permitted the reduction of 
export duties, so that prospects 


for the immediate future are 
quile good. 
“Kast Africa also has been 


steadily advancing, and the good 
return to the native cotton 
growers is being reflected in an 
increasing import trade. In 
Uganda, particularly, the de- 
mand is growing for better class 
goods, and Kenya and Tangany- 
ika are also healthy markets 
now that stocks left after the 
slump have been liquidated.” 


A report from India said: 


“The year has witnessed the 
final absorption of the remain- 
ing portions of the glut of piece 
goods in India, and there has 
been an equally welcome disap- 


increased since 


pearance of the accumulations 
of Indian products in London 
and the Continental ports. The 
rupee exchange is favorable for 
import trade, and the existing 
financial facilities are adequate 
to cope with increased volume, 
so that there do not appear to 
be any major obstacles to a re- 
sumption of normal business.” 


In the editor’s review he has the 
following to say: 


“It was not until late in De- 
cember that the steady exten- 
sion of trade in other directions 
began to be fully realized in the 
Indian section. The year has 
closed with a better tone in all 
quarters, more confidence in 
prices, and a moderately good 
supply of orders in hand for 
most sections of the industry. 
The volume of trade passing has 
often been as large, if not larger, 
in recent years, but it is more 
lucrative for Lancashire. The 
more settled outlook in inter- 
national finance and commerce 
is not without effect upon the 
potential demand for Lancashire 
goods, and it is not impossible 
that the known increase in the 
purchasing power of Oriental 
and tropical populations will 
enable the price barrier to be 
surmounted. If the _ effective 
world demand for cotton goods 
does increase considerably, Lan- 
cashire is the main source of 
supply, and this may mean a 
levelling up of world textile 
prices to the Manchester index. 
Time alone can decide the is- 


sue. 


The population of the world has 
1916 but the num- 
ber of spindles has not increased 
and the number in operation today 
is actually less than before the war. 
With purehasing power all over 
the world returning to normal there 
is every reason to expect a world 
wide improvement in the demand 
for textiles. 


Thanks for the Compliment 


THE Daily Capital Journal, at 
Pierre, South Dakota, 
following to say editorially: 


has the 


“Without doubt the most mas- 
terly piece of control of public 
sentiment ever executed by any 
propagandist was the recent 
widespread avalanche of pub- 
licity directed toward the far- 
mer of the Northwest in partic- 
ular and the nation in general 
as a means of securing benefit 
for industrial promoters by de- 
deating the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. It is well known 
that this so-called feeling fut 
the farmer and the right to 
control his own children was in 
reality the iniquitous concep- 
tion of a bunch of Southern 
cotton mills people who paraded 
under the guise of the ‘Farmers’ 
States’ Rights League.’ It seems 
almost imeredible that a whole 
country could be swayed by 
such a rain of printed matter 
as that which was showered on 
the farmers the past few months 
under the guise of defending 
farmers’ rights. One year ago 
all the farmers, all the politi- 
clans and all the students of 
political economy were gener- 
ally lined up for the Child La- 
bor Amendment. In this State 
the political parties endorsed 
the proposition unanimously, 
and then in a few months after- 
wards the same people lined up 
unanimously on the opposite 
side because somebody had con- 
ducted a splendid system of 
startling scare about States’ 
rights. The success of this 
‘venture will undoubtedly be a 
great incentive for master minds 
to manipulate the vote of the 
people through propaganda in- 
stead ‘of the platform and po- 
litical party in the future.” 


While not intended to be compli- 
mentary, their assertion that our 
effort against the Federal Child La- 
bor Amendment was “the most 
masterly piece of control of public 
sentiment ever executed by any 
propagandist” is certainly a very 
high compliment. 

The overcoming of several years 
of false propaganda was no little 
undertaking and our alleged propa- 
ganda was simply getting the truth 
to the people of this country. 


While they damn us for our ef- 
forts, we call attention to the fact 
that not a single statement sent out 
under our own name or that of the 
Farmers States Rights League has 
ever been denied. 

We told the truth to the confu- 
sion of the liars and statistic ma- 
nipulators, and although they sent 
out more literature, we are now 
abused because ours had the most 
effect. 


Rejections Coming Fast 


HE only unsatisfactory thing 
about the rapidity with which 
the States are rejecting the Child 
Labor Amendment is that its over- 
whelming defeat makes it look easy. 
As a matter of fact it has been 
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one of the hardest fights ever made 
in this country. 

The tidal wave against the amend- 
ment has been due to the reaction 
against the falseness of the propa- 
ganda of the advocates of the 
measure. 

After several years of propaganda 
the advocates concentrated last 
January and February with a broad- 
side of articles in thirty-one na- 
tional magazines and had made the 
public believe that a million little 
tots were working as slaves in 
Southern cotton mills. 

It took months of extremely hard 
work to even make a dent in their 
propaganda wall but through the 
distribution of thousands of copies 
of the child labor laws of the South 
we gradually made the people and 
press of this country realize that 
they had been deceived and when 
they began to investigate a reaction 
took place that has resulted in the 
present tidal wave of opposition. 

Twenty-five States have now re- 
fused to ratify and we anticipate at 
least nine more rejections this 
month. 

To these will be added Florida, 
which meets in April, and five States 
which do not meet this year but are 
known to be for rejection. 


More than forty States will defi- 
nitely refuse to ratify and the idea 
of the advocates that they will later 
get these States to reverse them- 
selves and ratify is silly in the ex- 
treme. 

The public will never again be- 
lieve any propaganda put out.by the 
National Child Labor Committee. 


Anchor. Duck Mills. 


Rome, Ga.., 
Feb. 3, 1925. 


Mr. David Clark, 
Care Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


We are glad to know that a suffi- 
cient number of States have voted 
against the Twentieth Amendment 
to assure its defeat. 

You are to be congratulated on 
the publicity you have furnished 
the opposition, and it is largely due 
to your efforts that this amendment 
was defeated. 

You have time after time render- 
ed valuable service to the Sauth and 
iis mill interests which service was 
for the best interest of the whole 
cotton mill business, but the service 
you have just rendered in defeating 
the Twentieth Amendment is your 
greatest, and the present generation 
and generations to come are in- 
debted to you for this. 

The writer feels that a _ great 
amount of good has come out of 
this proposed amendment, as pub- 
licity you have furnished has 
thrown a great deal of light on the 
bolshevik movements in America. 
Beheve now that it would be im- 
possible for the American people to 
be deceived by further legislation 
or amendments they might propose. 

With kindest regards, 


Very truly yours, 


ANCHOR DUCK MILLS. 
J. 5. Bahman, Supt. 
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Slasher W arpers, Balling Machines, 


Ball Warpers, Beaming Machines, 


Automatic Lint Cleaners, Expansion Combs, 


Indicating Clocks, Warper Creels, 


Double Ball Warper 


MARSHALL F. CUMMINGS, 
Treasurer 


Entwistle Company 


Lowell, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Designers and Builders 


Warping and Beaming 


Doubling Machines, 
Card Grinders, 
Section Beams, 


Wood Rolls, 


To start 

right !!! 
Come direct to 
“Entwistle” 
who will give 


you complete 
information 
regarding all 
warping 
problems. 
This will save 
you time and 
money ! 


Catalogue in 
much detail for 
the asking. 
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HOUGHTON 


OVERNMENT statistics show that while 
the advent of the automobile has mate. 
rially reduced the demand for light har 
ness, carriages and carriage equipment, 
and while it. has reduced the former 
average increase in the number of horses in the 
United States, there are today more horses than 
ever, and the number is still increasing gradually. 


It does not seem so many years back when I 


was a familiar figure going from mill to mill with 
Old Dobbin, drawing a two wheel doctor's gig, 


as salesman for the Company, 
honor of being Chief 


performing my duty 
of which I now have the 


Exeoutive. And let me tell you that Old Dobbin 
was some companion in those days, when the 
going was slow; the sample case weighed 75 


pounds and the’mitis were far apart. 


In the United States they do not kil! horses in 
the prime of health for food, as they do in some 
European countries. Here we either let the horses 
die of disease, or old age, or kill them because of 
injury, or uselessness from disease. I am not so 
certain but what horse meat is forbidden by law 
in some of our communities. 


Of course, we all know that it is very dangerous 
to eat meat from any animal which dies from 
disease. There is a law against selling such meat 
in almost all of our States. But as much as the 
disease germ is apt to be found in the meat, it is 
always certam, if it exists, to be found in the 
fats. Animal fats to a good, active disease germ, 
are like roast beef to an nations it just 
thrives on them. 


They make horse oil from horse fat, and another 
evidence that the supply of horses is not decreas- 


ing is the fact that the supply of horse oil is not 


decreasing. 


by Chas. Carpenter, 


Perhaps you never knew about horse oil. Of 
course no salesman ever came to your mill and 
ited your trade for horse oil; al he did 
not-eall it “Horse Oil.” But there is considerable 
horse oil made, and if it is made if is consumed. 
No sensible mill man would knowingly use horse 
oil in his mill, because he naturally knows that if 
is dangerous to the health of the operatives to 
have a germ laden oil about the mill. 


least 


It gets in the mill, just the same. All the best 


cup greases are made from horse oil—meaning 
the semisolid, lubricating greases used in com- 
pression cups. Then horse oil grease is mixed 


promiscuously with other animal greases and the 
oil extracted therefrom, and sold as lard oil. 


No. 1 and No. 2 lard oils, rendered from “grease 
stock,” usually contain quite a percentage of horse 
oil. It is peculiar that for many purposes, horse 
oil is superior to hog oil (pure lard grease oil), 
but of course horse oil is not safe to use. 


There using cup 


Both are 


is no necessity of any mill 
sreases, or lard oils containing horse oil. 
out of date for all uses. 


HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OULLS are far supe- 
rior and more economical than cup greases, while 
for wool lubrication, scouring and fulling, that 
Wonder Oil—known as HOUGHTON'’S W-3—has 
lard oil beaten to a frazzle, as old “Teddy” would 
Say. 

I have always thought that the community 
would be better off if we would give Old Dobbin 
a decent burial, the same as we do human beings, 
and that the utilization of his carcass is of doubt- 
ful economy. 


I am proud to say that no horse which ever 
grew old in my service, was ever sent to the bone 
yard. 


F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healey Building 
Phone: Walnut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


>? 


| Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 


Old Dobbin 


Near Editor 
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Spools that save yarn 


Some mills have grown so accustomed to spool-wastage of yarn that they 
have ceased to pay attention to this unhealthy condition. Yet the amount 
of money involved makes it well worth your while to effect a reform. 


in some mills this avoidable loss ef yarn runs into thousands of dollars. 
Other mills have investigated the cause and have turned a former loss 
into a profit by using 


These famous spools have made a remarkable record in the saving of 
yarn, as well as in preventing other wastes. 


The unusual heads of Lestershire spools are responsible for the great 
saving of yarn. They have proven that tough, indestructible vulcanized 
fibre is the only material that will stand the hard knocks of spooling 
without cracking, chipping or splintering. 


You will get some idea 
of the savings possible 
in your mill from the 
fact that Lestershire 


Patented Lestershire construction posi- 
tively prevents heads coming off. That 

Spools score again on yarn savings, as last as long as your 
an entire spool of yarn is wasted if the machines. : 
head flies off. Write us for detailed 
information. 


l/nconditional Guarantee 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools are guaranteed unconditionally 


[TLESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG .COfT 


Also manufacturers of high grade wooden spools of every description 


So. Office: 
519 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


140 Baldwin St. 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Vulcani 
pools 
| | 
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HIGH-SPEED 

LOOM 
Known the 
Sold only by US. 


Hopedale Manufacturing Company 


Milford, Mass. and Greenville, S. C. 
WRITE IF INTERESTED. 
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Personal News 


R. L. Keller is now grinding cards 
at the Pinkney Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


J. B. Hulsey is now night second 
hand in carding at the Pomona 
Mills. Greensboro, N. C. 


David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, is spending 
this week in Florida. 


W. F. Ballard has become over- 
seer carding at the Pinkney Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


North Ballard has accepted a po- 
sition in the carding department of 
the Pinkney Mills, Gastonia, N. UC. 

J. A. Clinton has resigned as card 
grinder at the Pinkney Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


John Arnold has returned to his 
former position as carding overseer 
at the Ensign Mills, Forsyth, Ga. 


J. A. Short has resigned as assist- 
ant superintendent of the Altavista 
Cotton Mills, Altavista, Va. 


A. B. Brown, of Belmont, N. C., 1s 
now grinding cards at the Priscilla 
Spinning Company, Ranlo, N. C. 


L. E. Wofford has become nighf 
superintendent of the Inman Mills, 
Inman, 8. C. 


W. G. Cash has resigned as spin- 
ning overseer at the Georgia-Kin- 
caid Mills No. 3, Griffin, Ga. 


J. T. Copeland, of Greenville, 58. 
C., has accepted the position of as- 
sistant superintendent of the Alta- 
vista Cotton Mills, Altavista, Va. 


J. A. Norris has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer spooling at the 
Loray plant of the Manville-Jenckes 
Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


E. Mayberry has been promoted 
from speeder hand to second hand 
in twisting at night at the States- 
ville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C. 


J. A. Wofford has resigned as 
night superintendent of the Inman 
Mills, Inman, 8S. C., to accept a simi- 
lar position at the Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, 5. C. 


E. M. Miller has resigned as over- 
seer spinning at the Aldora Mulls, 
Barnesville, Ga. and accepted a 
similar position with the Georgia- 
Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


T. R. Morton has resigned as over- 
seer at the Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, 8S. C., to accept a similar 
position at the Loray plant of the 
Manville-Jenckes Company, Gasto- 
nia, N. C. 


Saco-Lowell Announces Change. 


The Saco-Lowell Shops announce 
that D. W. Hunter, of their South- 
ern office, Charlotte, N. C., has been 
made assistant treasurer, in charge 
of sales, and after a few months will 
make his headquarters in their Bos- 
ton office and make his home in 


Boston. 


James Booth Dead. 

James Booth, well known textile 
machinery manufacturer who held 
an executive position with Proctor 
& Schwartz, Philadelphia, died at 
his home in that city on February 
7. 


Former Griffin Man Dies in Florida 

Griffin, Ga—News has been re- 
ceived here of the death of Charles 
Wheeler, former prominent Georgia 
cotton mill man, who died this week 
in Daytona, Fla. at his winter 
home. 

Mr. Wheeler was for 20 years su- 
perintendent of the Griffin Manu- 
facturing Company and was regard- 
ed as one of the best mill men in 
the State. 

He has been making his home in 
New Hampshire for several years. 


Gaston Mills May Curtail 


Gastonia, N. C.—Curtailment to 
lhe extent of at least twenty-five 
per cent, beginning about the first 
of March, is being seriously con- 
sidered by the cotton mills of Gas- 
ton county generally. There is also 
a general sentiment adverse to spin- 


ning yarns to be placed in stock, 
with the result that the mills are 
apt to confine their operations 


strictly to supplying actual orders. 

“Present market conditions make 
it absolutely necessary to curtail 
Lo some extent,” said a Gastonia 
man this morning, one who is_ in 
a position to be familiar with the 
conditions throughout the county 
in the textile industry. 

“There has been a steady soften- 
ing of the market,” he continued, 
and at the same time, in the face 
of these yarn prices, there is an 
apparent shortage of staple cotton, 
such as is used by the most of the 
mills of Gaston county, and the 
basis is steadily advancing. The 
majority of the spinners feel that 
if would be best for both stockhold- 
ers and operatives for them to cur- 
lail something like twenty-five per 
cent, and to stock no yarns, rather 
than to continue on full time, glut 
the market and bring an almost 
complete shutdown later, which we 
know from past experience would 
be hard on all concerned. 

“A twenty-five per cent, curtail- 
ment would cut down yarn produc- 
tion about 350,000 pounds a week. 
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Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


— 


WANTED 


Position as superintendent of 
small yarn or plain weaving mill. 
Have 20 years experience 
throughout the mill, 7 years as 
overseer of spinning. Have an I. 
C. 8. diploma on cotton carding 
and spinning and can furnish 
good reference. Will take place 
at small salary to start. I am 37 
years of age and have good 
health. Spinner, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE 


| 


GLYCERINE 


_GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 


sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


and 


GLYCERINE BASE WARP DRESSINGS, 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 


of the 
PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves ,Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


GLYCERINE 


-GLYCERINE 


_GLYCERINE _ 


| 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


McKinney, Texas.—I{ is reported 
that Dr. C. G. Comegrys, and W. A. 
Powell are interested in a plan to 
build a 6,000 spindle mill here. 


Huston, Texas.—The [Lone Star 
Hosiery Mills have been incorpora 
ted by L. BE. Forbes and C. H. Smith. 


Newton, N. C.—Rapid progress is 
being made on the addition to the 
Ridgeview Hosiery Mills, which will 
double the capacity of the plant. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Nebel Knit- 
ting Company has let contract to 
the J. A. Jones Construction Com- 
pany for the erection of a brick 
mill building, 46x120 feet, cost $25,- 


Athens, Ala.——The Star Thread 
Mills are installing 50 Crompton & 
Knowles dobby looms for the man- 
ufacture of fancy dress goods and 
draperies. 


Swannanoa, N. C,—— Machinery is 
beginning to arrive for the branch 
plant of the Beason Manufacturing 
Company, under construction here. 
"The main mill is to have a floor 
space of 165 feet. 


Tallassee, Ala.—It is understood 
that the machinery from the Clip- 
per plant of the Mount Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills will be moved 
here. The building of the Clipper 
Mills at Baltimore was recently sold. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Carol Talliaferro 
has purchased forty looms for the 
manufacture of fine dress goods. It 
it uhderstood that the looms will 
be installed in the building former- 
ly occupied by the Difiance Sock 
Company, or in the Wade Loft 
Building. 


Shelby, N. C.—A new fine weaving 
mill has been organized here by E. 
T. Switzer, formerly general man- 
ager of the Art Cloth Mills, Lowell, 
N. C.: O. M. Mull, O. Max Gardner 
and C. C. Blanton, all of Shelby. 
Construction work is to be started 
at once, it is said. 

The new company will have a 
capital stock of $500,000, with $250,- 
000 paid in. Plans call for a main 
mill 200x125 feet to accommodate 
224 looms and the construction of 
10 homes tor operatives. 

T. Switzer will be general man- 
ager. Mr. Switzer organized and 
built the Art Cloth Mills, the first 
plant being a small unit at Gastonia. 
The company was greatly expanded 
and a new large mill built at Low- 


ell, 


Jonesville, S. C.—It is reported 
that a cotton mill of 25,000 spindles 
is to be built by a company to be 
organized here. Reports stated thal! 
T. A. Stevenson, formerly of the 
Henrietta Mills, but who now lives 
at Gaffney, was interested in the 
company. Mr. Stevenson denied, 
however, that he was connected 
with the proposed mill, 


Spencer, N. C.—An unusally heavy 
handied by the 
North Carolina Finishing company, 
located near here and which makes 
Spencer a shipping point. A steady 
increase in shipments has been not- 
ed for several weeksand the output 
of the plant is now from four to 
six cars of cotton goods a day. The 
imcrease in the finishing of cotton 
fabrics has brought a large amount 
of business to the plant here which 


business is being 


is working full time with a large 
force of employes, the facilities be- 
ing taxed in handling the Dusiness. 
The office force, shipping clerks, 
billme clerks and others, has been 
liard pressed since the rush began 
some months ago, and it became 
necessary to increase the force the 
past week. It is stated that the 
goods given a finishing at the plant 
here are shipped to all parts of the 
linited States, including almosi 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


ff TRADE MARK 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
A 


| 


BOSTON .MASS. 
\ 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
UTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY : 


— 


GREENVILLE. S.c. 


woolens. 


CHARLOTTE 


A) K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


It is adopted by representa- 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Bstate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Nstates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Arehitects 


E. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs anting, G 
and Detail ans 
Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 
Sewer and Water Development 


every state in the union. The busi- 
ness turned over to the Seuthern 
at Speheer has practically doubled 
the work of billing and shipping 
from this place. 


Kdgefield, S. C.—It is reported 
that the Kendall Mills will enlarge 
the Addison plant here. 


Charlotte, N. €.—Three reports 
that Eastern mill companies were 
to locate plants in the South have 
been denied by the mills in ques- 
lion. It was rumored that Everett 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., would erect 
a plant at Anniston, a rumor which 
the company states unfounded. 

It was also reported that the West 
Boylston Manufacturering Com- 
pany, Easthampton would locate a 
plant in Galveston, Texas, and that 
the Lawrence Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Boston would locate a mill 
somewhere in North Carolina, but 
these reports have been denied htis 
week. 


Easley, S. C.—The new school 
building at Alice Mills, which, when 
completed will be one of the most 
handsome and modern school struc- 
lures in Pickens county, is near- 
ing completion. The building in- 
volves an outlay of approximately 
$30,000 The building is located 
near the Alice Mill baseball park 
and the park, together with a large 
lot, will be used as a playgorund 
for the children. 


Anderson, 8S. C.—Night operation 
of the weaving department of 
Anderson Mill No. 1, at Anderson, 
will begin this week acording to in- 
formation reaching this city. The 
hours of the extra shift will be from 
6 oclock in the afternoon to 5 
ociock in the morning. 

Six hundred and twenty looms 
will be operated, giving employment 
to approximately 100 persons each 
night. 
improvement in market con- 
ditions is taken as being responsi- 
ble for this expansion of opera- 
Lions at the Anderson plant. 


Fort Worth, Texas.—At a meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Worth 
Mills here this week Lloyd M. Mc- 
hee, president, announced that 
when the concern was organized a 
capital stock of $1,100,000 was sub- 
scribed, of which $100,000 was for 
overhead losses which had been an- 
icipated in starting. These losses 
had been so far below the expecta- 
tion, he said, that the stock would 
be reduced to the original figures, 
1.000.000. 

All old directors were elected at 
the first stockholder’s meeting since 
the operation of the mill was start- 
ed early in December, 1924. These 
are Lioyd H. McKee, John P. King, 
Klioyd J. Holmes, Edwin P. Bewley, 
H. GC. Meacham, A. J. Dunean, Rudy 
Copeland, Fort Worth, and Charles 
M. Holmes, of New Bedford, Mass.., 
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H. ©. Meacham is treasurer, but L. 
EK. Bridgman holds the position of 
secretary-by appointment. 


A number of the out of town 
stockholders were present at the 
meeting and visited the mills dur- 
the working hours. Mr. Copeland 
stated that the business already 
lined up for the mills justified the 
helief that in a very short time 44.- 
000 spindles would be running. 


Mr. Copeland has just returned 
from a trip through Eastern States 
in the mterest of developing in- 
terests in mills in Fort Worth, and 
was accopanied to Texas by Charles 
M. Holmes, of New Bedford, F. M. 
Gundy, associate of Charles T. Main, 
textile engineer of New York, and I. 
D. Eingo, of Atlanta, G. 


Valley Falls, 8S. C—The Fiske- 
Carter Construction company has 
just been awarded the contract of a 
three-story addition to the Valley 
Falls mill of the Marel chain at a 
cost of approximately $100,000. Ac- 
tual work will be begun within the 
next few days, it was announced, 
and will probably be completed dur- 
ing the summer. The addition will 
measure 100 feet by 200 feet. 


The demand for the mill's pro- 
duct, pocketing twills, has been so 
great recently, it was. stated by its 
officials that it was decided to in- 
crease its capacity by enlarging the 
plant. The mill now operates 12,- 
480 spindies and, on account of 
heavy orders, has been running 
about 200 looms each night for some 
time. The new addition will house 
some 7,600 additional spindles and 
will necessitate the employment of 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ao- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C 
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from 50 to 75 more operatives. The 
mill now employs about 120 per- 


sons. 


While the manufacture of mater- 
lal for bed spreads is now being 
lentatively considered by the offi- 
ciais Of the mill, this will depend 
largely on the trend of the cotton 
lextile market upon completion of 
the addition, it was stated. 


Excavation for the foundation of 
the addition is already under way, 
and it is expected that actual con- 
struction will be begun within the 
next few days. 


Fine Spinning Overdone in 
England 


In the past it has been customary 
fo conside! Lancashire as meeting 
foreign competition and justifying 
her “place in the sun” by the trend 
towards finer production 
movement has been checked in the 
eurrent season by a rude biow at 
ithe finest end of the trade. In 1925 
Egyptian cotton was often hardly 
any dearer than American cotton, 


and the activity of the demand for 


finer fabrics. which were therefore 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- 
Lugs, 


folded and stitched, cemented— 


Reunded and flat 
Harness Straps-- 


Bumpers-- 


Hold-ups-- 
Binder Straps-- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 


Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore 


Boston 


RAW STOCK DYEING | 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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cheap it} COMparison, attracted 
many spinners to convert their 
machinery from American to Egyp- 
lian cotton. The consumption of 
Keyptian, therefore, increased at a 
lime when the absence of a premi- 
um was discouraging the grower. 
The 1924 earry--over of Sakellaridis 
was atmost negligible, and the new 
crop most inadequate. Prices have 
n“divanced rapidly, and are now over 
ld a pound dearer than they were 
in March last. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the current supply of. 
Sakellaridis cotton is less than the 
industry will normally require for 
the rest of the reason Prices are 
therefore rising in order to compel 
a restriction in demand, and if the 
closing weeks of the year have sup- 
pled any criterion the turning point 
has already been reached, for the 
new demand for fine yarns has fal- 
lien away rapidly.—Manchester, Eng- 
land, Guardian. 


Netherlands Textile Industry 
Improving. 


Conditions in the Netherlands tex- 
ile industry continue to improve 
Spinning mills report a satisfactory 
demand for yarn, and weaving mills 
have received more orders so that 
stocks of piece goods are reduced 
and more looms are working than a 
ago, according to report from the 
office of the American Commercial! 
Allache, The Hague. Although piece 
goods prices are said to be still un- 
satistactory, export tactories are ex- 
periencing better results in meet- 
ing foreign competition The ex- 
vension oO! textile factories contin- 
ues and old machinery is being re- 
placed improved 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’ Experience 


Nine Complete Rigs Operating in 
Kkvery Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co. 
Box 1212 Kichmond, Va. 


311 Somerset Ave. 


Greenvilie, S. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES -—Sou. Agents— 


Taunton, Mass. 


CKAS- L. ASHLEY 


Atianta, Ga. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 
into the room from outside) 

Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 

Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 

Our SIMPLEX HUMIDIFIER—One Pipe—No Pressure Pipe 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 

the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 

Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be oplied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

STANDARDS OF 


Are all 
KOQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICES. 276 Marietta St.. Atlanta. Ga.. No. Charlotte. N. C. 
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MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO GA. 
AND TOECANE, NC. 


JORDAN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


REEDS 


Although our new Southern Plant has been in operation only four months, we have been 
compelled to operate both day and night to take care of orders from Southern mills for our high 


quality reeds. 


Over 80 per cent of this day and night production has been on high counts, 48 to 67 dents 


per inch. 


This alone will tell you there is here a reed plant at your very doors ready to give you the 
highest quality reed service to be had, excepting none. 
In the personnel of our Staff are Expert Textile men with years of experience in mill problems. 
This expert service is at your command merely for the asking. 


“Duplex” Loom 
Harness—complete 
Frames and 
Heddles fully 
assembled 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 


Drop Wires 
Nickel-Plated 
Copper- Plated 

Plain Finish 


Selvage Harn Improved 
SOUTHERN PLANT Greenville, S. C. 
eddies HAMPTON SMITH Southern Manager 
Manufacturers of Speeders, , SHUTTLES 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, | LJ S Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- ed 


er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 


Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both 


Correspondence solicited. 


plain and automatic. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Manufactured By 


AENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 
101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson 8t., New York City 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Correspondence Solicited Catateg en Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try, Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 


faction. 
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Knitting Arts Exhibition 


(Continued from Page 8) 
ing Co., Beawill Needle Co.. 
Gross Co., Singer Sewing Machine (o.. 
Smith, Drum & Co., The Walter Snyder 
Co Southern Mercerizinge Southern 
Textile Bulletin, Southern Textile Ma 
chiner’s Co Stampagraph Co.. Inc.. 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co Standard 
Trump Bros. Machine Co 

Tavyiorsville Cotton Mill (o.. The Tex- 
tile American, Textile Machine Works. 
A Tomatiine Silk Dye Works. The 
Torrington Co 

Gutta Percha Paint 
States Hoffman Machinery Corp., United 
States Thread Co., Universal Cutter Co 
Universal Winding Co 

The Veeder Manufacturine Co.. The 
Viscose Co 

Walker & Davis, Inc.. Wayne 
and Pump Co., Web Knitting Machine 
Transformation Co., Wildman Manufa: 
turing Co William Whitman Co Inc., 
Chauncey A. Williams. Willeox & Gibbs 
Sewing Machine Co., Jacques Wolf & Co 
Alfred Welstenholme & Sons. In: Thom 
as Wolstenholme Sons & (o.. Ins 

Zayetti Co Walter R. Ziegler 


Sheffler - 


United 


Tank 


—— 


invents New Drop Wire. 
(Continued from Page 11 


means for visually ascertaining the 
position of the drop wire, or heddle, 
when the latter is used in connec 
tion with single warp threads. In 
Figure D of the drawing, the visual 
detecting means provided the 
upper end of the drop wire, or hed 
die, is in the form of an offset sub- 
Stantially circular head as illustra’ 
ed at 9. 
It will 
foregoing 
wire, or 


thus be from. the 
description that a drop 
heddie, or detector for 
warp stop motions of looms has 
been provided which will at all 
limes be positive and efficient in 
carrying out the purposes for which 
the same is designated, the simplic- 
ity in which the device is construct- 
ed furthermore enabling the. same 
to-be manutactured at a very low 
cost. 


seen 


Chinese Industrial Notes 


The following are extracts from 


Industrial Notes as 
China: 

Wing On Cotton Mill.—The Wing 
On Cotton Mill, started three years 
ago with a factory at Hsin Hsiang 
Kang, Yangtzepoo, Shanghai, on 
November 29 held a forma! opening 
reception at the plant. The mili 
has 60,720 spindles, of which 30,000 
are not yet operating. Ko Lo is 
chief director and Ko Shen general 
manager. 


published in 


Hankow Cotton Dealers’ Associa- 
tion._-The Hankow Cotton Dealers 
Association has revised its by-laws 
to strengthen the association, which 
is a co-operative union of 35 deal- 
ers, four groups of exporters, the 
Shensi Group, Honan Group, Kiang- 
su Group, and the Chekiang Group, 
and the cotton mills. 

Sales Office for Satins and Silk 
Piece Goods.—-The Chung Hwa In- 
dustrial Co., Ltd., with a factory at 
400 Brenan Road, Shanghai, has 
opened a sales office at 3 Szechuen 
Road. The company makes salins, 
several grades of silk piece goods, 
scarfs, lace,. thread and similar 
goods. It employs about 700 work- 
men. Lin Yung-ching is manager 
of the sales office. 

Improved Towel Looms,— Tlie iron 
towel weaving looms manufactured 
by the Three Stars Co., Shanghai, 
nre capable of turning out six to ten 


dozen towels in 12 hours. The pop- 
ular towels bearing the “electric 
light” brand are products of these 
improved looms, and are generally 
recognized to be of better quality 
than the common hand-woven prod- 
uct. 


Hailing Silk Dropping in Price. 
The price of Hailing silk, a raw silk 
of the best quality used in the man- 
ufacture of kung twan, or “tribute 
satin, on the Nanking markel in 
September and October dropped by 
upward of $4 per bale as compared 
with the corresponding months last 


year. A further drop is expected. 
The cause is that Nanking mer- 
chants wanted ready cash to pay 


matured promissory notes, amount- 


mz to half «a million dollars. on 
orders. 

Cotton Association Annual.—The 
Nantungechow-Jukao-Haimen (Kian- 


province) Cotton Association 
has recently published in Chinese 
its first annual report. The report 
contains records of wholesale prices 
of raw cotton and yarn, figures of 
cotton ‘production, details of mill 
spindles, and statisties of cotton and 
cotton yarn imports and éxports. 
The association was organized in 
July, 1923, by merchants in the 
Nantungchow, Jukao and Haimen 
districts of Kiangsu province. The 
association's office is on Kungyuan 
Road, Nantungchow. 


United States Lace and Embroidery 
Imports Increase. 


The total value of .cotton laces 
and embroideries imported into the 
United States during 1924 amounted 
to $20,000,000, a substantial increase 
over the $17,000,000 worth imported 
during 1923. Approximately three- 
fifths of the 1924 total was composed 
of machime and hand laces, imports 
of the former amounting to $11,000,- 
OOO. and of the latter to $2.000.000. 
Machine made laces are imported 
principally from France, Germany, 
and the United Kingdom, although 
the imports from Germany showed 
a. Slight decrease during the last 
vear. Shipments of hand made 
laces come principally from Chima. 
France continues to rank second as 
as source ot supply, despite the 
fact that the 1924 imports from 
that country were only about one- 
third of the 1923 figure. Imports of 
laces and embroideries of flax, 
hemp, and ramie were valued at 
$6,000,000, a 5O per cent increase 
over those for 1923, while receipts 
of silk laces and embroideries were 
worth $4,600,000, a very silght de- 
from the figure for the pre- 
vious year. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 


RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale 


We have for sale at reasonable 


price, 116-4 box Crompton and 


176-4 box Crompton & Knowles 


36-inch gingham looms. Now 


running and in good condition. 


Address or phone J. R. Young, 


rreensboro, N. 


Guaranteed Textile Brushes \ 


PERKINS | 
RACTICAL 


BRUSH, 


No. 93 

GUIDE 

BRUSH 
Solid back con- 
«struction 7% 
3%” 4 rows on 
back &%&”, Grows \ 
on front cut %”. 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


No. 256 
GUIDE 
BRUSH 


Size 


6% x2%". 


Size is 6%" by VU 


3’ Best grade 


- 
bassine fibre cut Re 


Nos. 49 and 22 
in 19” length. No 
by number. 


No. 74 Belt or 
Drawing 
Frame 
Roller 
Brush 


HAND CARD 
29 in 22” length. 


| ATLANTA | 


Stock horsehair, 
solid back con- 
struction. 


a’ 


BRUSHES. No. 19 
Order them 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


= 
| = \ 
| A 
Qf 
| = | 
BRUSH 
COMPANY 
for Every Textile Need 


E Partitions are Easy 
to Install 


Partitions are positive 
protection for valuable tools, sup- 


Page Panel install, move or relocate them with 
ease. They come to you complete— 
plies and equipment. Strong, light, painted, ready to erect, in standard 
sanitary, they do not interfere with sizes 4°x8", 2°x8’. and 1°x8’. 
light or air We carry complete stocks 
The panels are uniform and inter- Page Products, and can 
changeable—your own men can prompt service. 


of all 
give you 


12-ft. Partition made by placing horizontal panels above upright panels. 
Holes for bolting standardized to fit with panels placed in either partition. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Realty Bldg. Charlotte, N. C 


When changing constructions ask for Sizol Service. 
Obtain full production from the start. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


W. Greer 
733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, 8. C. 


S. P. Rakestraw 
La Grange Georgia 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HBADS 

SECTION BEAM HEADS 

ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 

BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 

BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 

“NEW PROCBSS” DROP WIRES 

JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


All Steel 


Head 


Section Beam 


Patented June 7, 1921 
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Changes At Atlanta Brush 
Co. 


George Snow, who for the past 
eight years or more has been South- 
ern sales representative of the At- 
lanta Brush Company, Aflanta, Ga., 
has been made general superintend- 
ent of the plant. He will have en- 
tire charge of the production of the 
company. Mr. Snow was brought 
into the plant because of his inti- 
mate knowledge of the conditions 
under which mill brushes are used 
and his services will be particularly 
valuable in designing brushes for 


George Snow. 


particular needs. Mr. Snow is one 
of the best known textile salesmen 
in the South and his friends will be 
interested to know of the change in 
his duties. 


Robert C. Hutehins will hereafter 


he in eharge of Southern sales for 
the Atlanta Brush Company. He 


has been identified with the produc- 
tion end of the business for the 


Robt. C. Hutchins. 


past eight years and is thoroughly 
familiar with the details of brush 
manufacture. As sales representa- 
tive he will handle a product which 
he has been manufacturing for 
many years. 

These changes are announced by 


Thursday, February 19, 1925. 


the Atlanta Brush Company as be- 
ing in keeping with their policy of 
constantly mereasing their services 
to Southern mills and will doubtless 
be very effective m aiding the man- 


ufacture and distribution of their 
products. 

Hand Made Pile Textures. 
‘Continued from Page 6 
imitated, but usualty the expert 

knows the difference. 
In some . hand-made rugs the 


weavers do not prepare the yarn for 
the tufts by cutting it. They es- 
twine the yarn about the finger and 
having inserted it in place and 
lightened it, they cut it off, result- 
ing in quicker work but ordinarily 
in an increase in the waste of yarn. 


Ageing the Carpets for Commercial 
Reasons. 

Collectors, agents of large firms 
dealing in antiques, and sometimes 
dealers in rugs, find it necessary to 
produce an aged appearance on 
some imported rugs and carpets in 
order to meet with the requirements 
of certain purchasers. The original 
brightness and freshness of a- newly 
made fabric is partly effaced and a 
dulled appearance given it by a 
bath contaming chlorine water and 
glycerine, followed by pressing with 
hot irons. Sometimes the fabric is 
aged by exposing it to atmospheric 
conditions for a considerable time. 
The wind, heat, cold, sun, rain and 
dust will reduce the freshness of 
any newly made fabric and give it 
the second hand looks which some 
buyers strangely prefer. 

Then again there are other buyers 
who choose the hand-made rugs 
and carpets because they believe 
that the inspiration of the soul of 
the hand carpet weaver lives in the 
hand-made product, overlooking the 
fact that the ingenious mechanism 
of the modern jacquard loom can 
minipulate the numerous threads of 
the design with an _ intelligence 
which seems even superior to that 
of the human brain. 

During the great war the import 
of Oriental carpets was practically 
at a standstill and when the stock 
on hand became low the buyers 
looked to the machme made prod- 
uct and in many cases obtained an 
article which excelled the Oriental! 
type in some respects and equal to 
it in others without being inferior 
to it In any important points. This 
has resulted in an increased demand 
for the domestic product. 


Textiles Fairly Active During Last 
Two Months. 


Washington, — Textiles during 
December and January continued 
fairly active, when due allowances 
are made for seasonal factors, but 
while buying was in good volume, 
there was a slight falling off as com- 
pared with eaher months, accord- 
ing to the monthly Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, showing conditions in sev- 
eral districts, made pubile today by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Cotton mill activity, according to 
the bulletin, in December was at 
the highest rate recorded since last 
January, with the greatest improve- 
ment in the mdustry in the New 
England States. 

“As compared with a year ago,” 
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THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


lo any loom to replace a bro- 
ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 


Not a temporary makeshift 
bul a permanent satisfactory 
repatr part. 


Write for sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


Ag: 


a 


WHITINS VILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


Vave in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


the bulletin continues, “operations 
have shown a somewhat smaller 
rate of improvement in New Eng- 
land than in cotton-growing States: 
but in recent months Northern 
states have showed more rapid re- 
covery. Buying of cotton goods was 
fairly active during January, when 
markets continued strong and prices 
were firm. Fairchild’s Cotton Goods 
and Yarn Indexes have fluctuated 
within narrow ranges since early in 
November, in general following the 
movements of the raw cotton mar- 
ket. Cotton finishers reported rather 
substantial increases in business 
during Decembe) 

“Woolen and worsted markets 
were generaliv inactive during Jan- 
uary, awailing openings of fall 
roods. The Fairchild Index of 
Woolen and Worsted Goods Prices 
showed a slight increase between 
the middie of December and the 
middle of January. Raw wool mar- 
kets have continued strong. but the 
rapid price rise noted during the 
last half of 1924 was apparently 
choked in Januarv 

“Fairchild’s Index of Domestic 
Wools in the week ending January 
17 fell from 144,020 to 444.772.’ the 
first decline noted sinee last June. 

“Raw silk markets have been 
comparatively quiet, with slight 
price rises throughdut December. 
which gradually fell off during Jan- 
uary. Silk goods markets were 
somewhat more active in Jenuaryv 
and mills were reported to have in- 
creased production 

“Buying of knit goods has im- 
proved considerably since last sum- 
mer, and continued active during 
December and January. Hosiery 
manufacturers have recently booked 
a great many orders on woo! prod- 
ucts, and underwear producers re- 
port a good demand for fall goods. 

“Clothing manufacturers report a 
good volume of business and em- 
ployment in this industry inereased 
during December. 

“The aggregate dollar value of 
wholesale trade in 1924 was slightly 
smaller than in 14923. The most 
marked declines were in the distri- 
bution of shoes and dry goods, 
which were 15 per cent and 6 per 
cent, respectively. 


Garside’s Cotton Computation. 

Boston, Mass.. Feb. 44.— The 
amount of American cotton and 
linters availible for movement into 
sight during the balance of this sea- 
son 1s 2,642,000 bales compared with 
2,131,000 at this time last season 
and an average of 4,137,000 in the 
past four seasons, according to Al- 
ston H. Garside. director of the eot- 
ton statistical service of the Ver- 
chants National Bank of this city. 
The amount actually brought into 
sight after this time last season was 
1,800,000 and in the past four sea- 
sons the average was 2 689.000. 

The amount available for spin- 
ners takings during the baanre of 
this season, according to MY. Gar- 
side is 286,000 bales compared with 
0,188,000 at this time last season and 
an average of 7,9393,000 in the past 
four seasons. The amount actually 
taken by spinners after this time 
last season was 3.905.000 and in the 
past tour seasons the average was 
4.515.000. 
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The American Humatic Hydro Extractor 


All progressive mill men are interested in the 
Humatic—its mechanical perfection, absolutely au- 
tomatic performance and 10% greater basket hold- 
ing capacity make it an investment for far-sighted 
executives. Write for bulletins. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
Specialty Department N, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Your Mill 


and assure uniformly true, even winding 


—and equally true and even un-winding 


—tfrom first to the last lap: 


Sonoco Products Co., Mfr., Hartsville, S. C. 


Cones, Parallel Tubes and Cloth-Winding Cores 


Eastern Office: 410 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. 


Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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THEY LAST LONGER 


When Barber Spinning Tapes drive your frames 
you may be sure of obtaining the maximum 
amount of service. There are no driving tapes 
on the market that can equal them for strength 
and length-of life. The savings in tape effected 
by the use of Barber’s wil! quickly amount to a 
considerable sum. 

ven before the first tape driven cotton frame 
v-as ?n operation these tapes had proved a great 
service on worsted and jute drives. The first 
company to manufacture driving tapes, the 
Barber Mfg. Co. has always maintained its’ po- 
sition as leader in its field. 

Tapes for all drives, including cotton, worsted, 
jute and silk. 


f BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
“R Charlotte, N. C. Lowell, Mass. 


BARBER. 


SPINNING &@ TWISTING TAPES 
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PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 
LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 
Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


LETTER HEADS | 
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DIXON LUBRICATING 


SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
saiusting Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Statistics Week Ending Feb. 14, 1925. 


1925. 1924. 
Visible supply American 4,393,000 2.817,000 
Into.sight during week 228 O00 {02.000 


Mill takings during week 
Mill takings since Aug. ist 


295 OOO 
8.683.000 


166.000 
7,369,000 


Exports during week 149,000 91,000 
Exports since Aug. ist 5,678,000 3,391,000 
Government Reports. 
Acreage this season 40,403,000 38,709,000 
Indicated crop July 25 12,144,000 11,412,000 
Indicated crop middle of July 11,934,000 
Indicated crop end of July 12,351,000 11,516,000 
Indicated crop middle of Aug. 12,956,000 
Indicated crop end of Aug. 12,787,000 10,788,000 
Indicated crop middle of Sept. 12,596,000 
Indicated crop end of Sept. | 12,499,000 11,015,000 
Indicated crop middle of Oct. 12,675,000 
Indicated crop end of Oct. 12,816,000 
Indicated crop middle of Nov. 12,992,000 
Indicated crop end of Nov. 13,153,000 
Ginned to Oct. ist 4,527,671 
Ginned to Oct. 18th 7,600,826 6,415,145 
Ginned to Nov. 14th 11,163,400 
Ginned to Dec. ist 12,225,000 


Ginned to Jan. 16, x 
Carryover beginning of cotton year 


16, 1925 13.308.037 


2,319,000 2,573,000 
Cotton Exports. 


1923. 


1,723,000 
102.000 
250.000 
830.000 
101.000 

3,367 000 


34,016,000 
11,065,000 


11,449,000 
10,575,000 
10,135,000 


6,078,324 


4 879,000 


| Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 
including linters: | 


August! 


September 


October 


November 
December 
January, 


February 
March 
April 

May 
June 
July 


1924. 1923. 
277,641 244.415 
947,556 781,722 
1,306,000 770,002 

. 1,076,000 845,581 

1925 1,076,000 546,253 
482,146 
332,168 
320,774 
326,357 
230,979 
211,633 
5,772,000 


1922. 
272,808 
378,390 
798,664 
858,337 
607 853 
473,436 
359,657 
318,210 
259,984 
160.368 
214,851 
171,469 


4,864,027 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 


(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


Hi 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 


NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - 


TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 


Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. 
Memphis, Tenn., Clarksdale, Cleveland, 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Under management of P. H. F 


Established 1900 


Greenwood, Miss. 


uller, Jr. 


G. D. TAYLOR 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 
Memphis, Tenn. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


COTTON 
105 8. Front &t. 


Memphis, Tean, U. 8. A. 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 
August , 357 357 492 492 526 526 
September 435 793 484 975 494 1,020 
October 530 1,322 542 1.517 534 1,554 
November 492 1.814 532 2.049 579 2,133 
December 533 462 2.510 529 2,663 
January 3 O89 578 577 3,088 610 3,273 
February ot 508 3,595 067 3,840 
March 484 4,079 624 4,464 
April 480 4 559 577 5,041 
June 350 5,341 542 6,203 
July 347 5,688 463 6,666 
Established 1896 incorporated 1928 


D. H. 
H. B. 


F.M CRUMP & Co. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS, U. S. A. 


CRUMP, President J. 
POTTS, Vice-President 


Cc. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 
Cotton 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


WHEATLEY & CO. 


Cotton 


Greenwood, Miss. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta 
a Specialty. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


Staples M ississij 


J. D. McLEMORE, ‘JR. 


Cotton 


Louisiana 


yp), and 


kansas Short and Benders. 
Yazoo, Miss., Delta Extra Staples. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


Ar- 


P 2 
= 
4 
ad 
STAPLE a 
= | é = 
| 
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Yor 
Leave: Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Seciiein Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes 


Griffin, Ga. 


Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—Trading in the cotton 
goods markets was not very active 
during the week, sales of unfinished 
lines beme smaller Prices treld 
steady, however. The finer goods 
were somewhat more active than 
the coarser goods. There was an 
active business in finished lines, in- 
cluding ginghams. fancy 
prints, artificial silk mixtures and 
many other goods. 


dress 


Offerings of wash fabrics show a 
wide variety of novelties and highly 
colored effects. Retailers bought 
mainly in small lots. There were 
good sales of bedspreads in fancy 
rayon mixtures. Bieached cottons 
were steady. Sheetings were quiet. 
Sheets and pillow cases sold in 
moderate volume. Duck markets 
held well, though trading was in- 
active. Tire fabrics were quiet, 
although there was further -pur- 
chasing of wide hoods for automo- 
bile upholstery. Silk and cotton 
mixtures continued in steady de- 
mand. Percales have been well sold 
for the next sixty days. 

Prices on some of the wide staple 
numbers of print cloths showed a 
slight advance at the close of the 
week. The market for spot and 
nearby deliveries of print cloths was 
very firm. For 64x60s 9% cents was 
paid freely; for 68x72s 11% cents; 
80 squares, 136% 60x48s, &% 
cents were paid for spots and buy- 
ers would have taken more of the 
goods were to be had. 


cermis: 


Sheetings sold at 7% cents for 
6.15s, 11% cents for February 3.75s, 
and 8 cents for February-March 
550s. The prices were a little ir- 
reguiar but the demand was light. 

There were good ‘sales of staple 
ginghams and prices were advanced 
half a cent. This price is still con- 
sidered very tow. However, the 
ginghams market has been showing 
steady improvement in the past sev- 
eral months and the outlook is con- 
sidered better than it has been in a 
long time. 

There was little buying in the tire 
fabric market and prices remained 
generally unchanged... Carded peeler 
cords were held at 52 to 54 cents 
and square woven 50 to 52 cents. 

The cotton duck situation showed 
little change, although some mills 
showed more willingness to make 
forward contracts. The larger buy- 
ers were not in the market. Prices 
showed no change, the best single 
filling being quoted at 22 cents and 
double filling at 24 cents 

The Fall River print cloth for the 
week has been quiet and steady with 
practically the same conditions ex- 
isting as for the past several weeks. 
The total sales for the week are 
estimated at 50,000 pieces, of which 


30,000 are listed and 25,000 pieces 
unlisted. Prices have held very 
steady and practically unchanged. 

Moderate sized lots of 36-inch low 
coun's have figured in the trading 
of the week, with very little inquiry 
shown for the narrow and wide 
plain print cloths. Regular styles 
of sateens and twills were reported 
in small tots. 

The unlisted styles which include 
striped sateens and the odd con- 
structions of sateens, twills and 
curtain goods have been in rather 
fair request. Sales of 37%-inch, 
64x104, 4.37 sateens were reported 
at 13% cents and very firm at that 
figure. 

John V. Farwell Company, Chi- 
cago, says in its weekly review of 
trade: 

“The hopeful expectations during 
the latter part of 1924 in regard to 
business improvement are now be- 
ginning. to be realized definitely. 
Wholesale dry goods road orders 
show gain over previous week and 
good gain over corresponding week 
of last year both in -volume and 
number of orders received. Retail 
merchants are showing more confi- 
dence mm making commitments. 
Market firm on wool goods. Raw 
silk firm. Floor coverings in good 
demand. Buyers have been in mar- 
kel in much larger numbers than 
during corresponding week § and 
hali-month of February of last 
year. Collections show some im- 
provement. 

Prices quoted in primary markets 
follow: 

Print cloths, 28-inch 64x64s, 7% 
cents; 64x60s, 7% cents; 38%-inch 
64x64s, 9% cents: brown sheetings, 
Southern standards, 15% # £4.cents: 
denims, 2.20s indigo, 419% cents: 
tickings, 8-ounce staple, 26 cents: 
prints, 9% cents; staple ginghams, 
10% cents, at value; dress ginghams, 
i7% cents and 20 cents. 


Dixon Boston Office Moves. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, manufacturers of 
graphite products, pencils, lubri- 
cants, crucibles and paint, announce 
the removal of their Boston office 
from 49 Federal street to 80 Federal 
street—the new Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. 

The staff of the Boston office con- 
sists of H. A. Nealley, district rep- 
resentative, looking after lubricant 
and paint sales; Chas. A. Shaw and 
R. H. Brinkerlioff, crucible sales, 
and J. W. Loftus, lubricant and 
Paint sales. 

These Dixon representatives will 
be glad to see their friends and 
customers in Room 320—the new 
Dixon ffice. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Thursday, February 19, 1925. 
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The Yarn Market CATLIN & AN’, 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The cotton 
yarn market showed little change 
for the week. Buying was light and 
there was no Indication of 
from the hand to mounth policy. 
Consumers of insulating varns 
showed a good deal of interest in the 
market, but on the whole, the de- 
mand was very limited. Spinners 
prices were reported firm, although 


ut change 


local sellers showed further redue- 
tions in their quotations. Consider 
able pressure to depress the mar- 
ket lower has been noted. Total 
sales for the week were small, trad- 
ing covering only small lots for 
spot and quick shipment. The 
price situation was very unsettled, 
owing to the difference in spinners 


figures and those quoted by dealers. 
Published quotations were regarded 


as purely nominal and were the 
subject of complaint from both 
spinners and dealers. The volume 


of business passing was really to 
small to fix a market price for the 
various counts, 

There was more inguiry for the 
coarse numbers of knitting yarns 
than for the finer counts. A little 
better inquiry was noted for 20s-2 
warps, although weaving yarns 
generally were weaker than knit- 
ling yarns. 

Combed yarns, which have been 
very firm for the past several 
weeks, weakened somewhat last 
week. Sales were smaller and 
prices lower. Mercerized yarns 


were quiel, but werg firmly held al 
the prices quoted during the past 
two weeks. 
Published quotations 
ket were as follows: 
Southern Two-Ply 


in this mar- 


Chain Warps. 


2-ply 38s 40 a 2-ply 26s 48 a 
10s 41 a 2-ply 30s 49%4a50 
2-ply lts 43 a Z-ply 40s 53 abo 
Z2-ply 20s 434ea44 2-ply 50s 66 abs 
2-ply 24s 47 a 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

Ss 38lea 40s 55 abd7 
10s to 12s 40s ex. 58 
lé4s 4) Loa 50s 65 a67 
168 60s 74 +a 
20s 48 a43% # #Tinged Carpet 
24s 47 a 3 and 4-ply 364%a37 
26s 48 a White Carpet 
30s 49 a49% S3and4-ply 38 a39 
368 54 a 

Part Waste insulated Yarn. 
8s, 1-ply._.35 a36 12s, 2-ply_.38 a39 
Ss, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply._.43 a 
4-ply 36 a37 26s, 2-ply..47 a 
10s, 1-ply and 30s, 2-ply_.49 a 
3-piy 37 
Duck Yarns. 

3, 4 and 5-ply- 3, 4 and 5-ply— 
8s ov a l6s 43 a 
10s 40 a 20s 44 a 
12s 41 a 

Southern Single Chain Warps. 
10s 40 a 248 
12s 26s 47a 
l4s 4l¥ea 30s 50 abl 
l6s 4244a 40s o7 
20s 43%4ea 

Southern Single Skeins. 

6s to 8s 38 a 20s 43 a 
10s oY a 248 46 a 
128 40 a 26s 47 a 
14s 41 a 308 49 a 
l6s 42 a 


30 cents a yard as 
Re of 


his 


guined by 


Southern Frame Cones. 


tea 24s 43 a 
2s 39 «(Oa 268 43 add 
l4s 28s 45 
400 308 47 
Ss 40 lea 20s tying in 46 a 
208s 41 40s ab6 

Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 16s 56 a60 2-ply 50s 75 
2-ply 20s oS ab2 2-ply 60s 55 ab7 
2-ply 30s 65 ab7 2-ply 70s 9> al 00 
2-ply 36s 67 2-piy 80s 05a1 10 
2-ply 40s 70 

Southern Cones. 
10s 50 60° a 
12s a 320 62 a 
l4s a 34s 64 a 
16s “a 36s 65 a 
a 38s 68 a 
20s 53a 40s 70 a 
228 54 a 50s 75 a 
248 60s a 
26s 55 a 70s 95 a 
Eastern Cardea Cones 

47 a 22s 53 a 
2s a 26s a 
l4s a 28s a 
208 o2 a 


Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly waite tin of the 
ern Yarn Spinners’ 


south- 
Association Says. 


“The yarn market remains quiet. 
The only feature of the past week 
being scattered small lots buying 
and a decided falling off in the 


number of inquiries. Consumers 
seem to be firmly of the opmion that 


yarn values are high, and that by 
waiting they will be able to secure 
quantities at their prices. Spinners’ 


and show 


COnCeSSION 


attitude on prices are firm 
no disposition to grani 
in order to secure business. It Is 
probable that spinners will curtall 
operations shortly rather than ae- 
cumulate 

“It is interesting to note that 
within the last week orders have 
heen placed by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany for between five and six mil- 
lion vards of cotton cloth, their 
largest purchase 1923. The 
average price paid is approximately 
against an aver- 
a yard ol a year ago. 
purchase tdicates that afl 
one large buyer is convinced 
prices have the low 
and that no will be 
delaying pur- 


stocks. 


since 


50 cents 


least 
that 
level, 


reached 
advantage 
further 


chases. We think this may be ta- 
ken as a good indication that the 
turn has been reached in the mar- 
ket. 

“The general indications are thal 


spinners are firm in their attitude 
of curtailment rather than accum- 
ulate any Apparently they 
have been forced by circumstances 
to adopt the hand-to-mouth policy 
of operations in line with the buy- 
er’s policy of hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases. If such is the case it will 
mean decidedly higher prices to the 
consumer as irregular and short 
lime operations are of necessity ex- 
pensive.” 


stocks. 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum 


economy. 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 


Tragasol Agglutinates 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


44-46 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Baltimore 
D. 5 ree. Pres. Phil 8S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres. 
S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, ' Secretary 


M auney-Steel Company 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |}. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 
THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAMB 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


COTTON YARNS 


Phitadeiphia, Pa. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. c 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 


PHILADELPHIA 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


(Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PROVIDENUE 


whiladelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Charlotte 


M E 


FOR - 


Toe Closing 


Stocking Welting 
Mock Seaming 


RROWING 


Established 1838 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 53 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Venn | 


30 
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Want Department 


Wanted 
First-class bookkeeper - account- 
ant, capable office management, 
systematizing, etc., for large cot- 
lon mill in Georgia. State fully 
previous experience, etc. Strict- 
est confidence observed. Address 
Box No. 177, Johnson City, Tenn. 


For Sale 
i Keeler Horizontal Return Tubu- 
lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60” diameter, 
i7 feet long. To carry 100 lbs 
pressure. The Randolph Mills, 
Franklinville, N. C. 


Wanted 
To correspond with mill in need 
of a Card Room Overseer. Would 


prefer a mill that is run down 
and not getting results, a mill 
where I would have a chance to 
prove myself. I am 30 years of 
age, married, strictly sober. CUan 
give good references. Now em- 
ployed. Have had 18 years’ prac- 
tical experience in the Card 
Room. Address “Card RKoom,” 
‘are Southern Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 
8 Frames Fales & Jenks Spinning. 
i Foster Winder. , 
15,000 Spinning Bobbins. 
Calhoun Yarn Mills 
Cathoun, Ga. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 
‘Quality and Service 
That Satisfes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 


& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


FOR SALE 


We offer the following for 
prompt delivery and subject to 
prior sale: 
| 38-in. 1919 Saco-Lowell auto- 

matic feeder. 

6 late model Whitin twisters, 
motor driven, 2% in. ring, 4% 
in. guage, creels for four ply, 
tape driven spindles, 208 spin- 
dies. 

2 Lowell twisters, 3%” R., 4%” G., 
Sp. 

3 Hopedale twisters, 2-in. ring, 
J-1n. guage, ZOO sp. 

2 Fales & Jenks twisters, 2%” 
ring, 180 sp. 

2 Lowell twisters, 2” ring, 3” 
guage, <0U sp. 

{| Whitin twister, 4” ring, 5’ 
guage, 144 sp. 

{i Whitin twister, 4” ring, 5’ 
guage, 96 sp. 

8 26x54% Draper section beam 
warpers. 

10 26x544%4 Entwistle section beam 
warpers. 

it Model I Draper ball warpers. 

i single linker Globe denn warp- 
er. 

350 26x54% section beams. 

90 24x54% section beams. 

200 24” cast tron section beam 
heads. 

300 12x36 roving cans. 

9000 4x6 metal bound U. 8. spools. 

5000 8” lift speeder bobbins. 

10,000 9” lift intermediate bob- 
bins. 

i 7% H. P. G. E. motor, 220 V.. 3 
P., 60 C., complete with pulley 
and starter. 

{1 40” set Dronsfield travis grind- 
ing rolls. 

140° Dronsfield drum grinder. 

1 40” burnisher. 

1 40” stripper. 

{ 40” Elhott & Hall cloth folder. 

1 40° Curtis & Marble cloth 
folder. 
lf you do not see what you 

want, wire or write us. 

L. UPCHURCH & SONS 
Athens, Ga. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMIL ALA. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Superintendent Available 
Fifteen years’ experience as gen- 
eral superintendent. Can effi- 
ciently operate any mills in the 
country. Thoroughly experienced 
in yarns and fabrics, plain, col- 
ored and fancies. Address F. N. 
B., care Southern Textile Bulle- 
Lin. 


COTTON MILL SITE IN ARKANSAS 


FOR SALE 


INCLUDING POWER PLANT 


Established Town—Good Water—Ample Labor 
Adjacent to Another Cotton Mill 
Old established lumber company having cut out its timber 


supply offers this rare opportunity to acquire a splendid, 
well organized and populated community in heart of Arkan- 


sas’ cotton growing region. 


Prompt attention to inquiries. 


Address B. A. Cannon, General Manager 


GATES LUMBER COMPANY, WILMAR, ARK. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Book Salesman W anted 


We want to get in touch with » salesman, woman preferred, who 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton 
mill villages. 

The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Thursday, February 19, 1925. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a smal! advertisement for one 


month. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern 


Textile Bulletin and 


his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for one month. 


We do-not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as 
room or second hand in 
Would also consider night 
place References No. 4374 


small card 
large 
overseers 


overseer 


position as overseer carding 
Would prefer mill that is run down 
and not getting results where [I would 
have chance to prove my ability. Age 
30. married, sober, good references, 18 
Years’ experience. Now employed. No. 
4375 


WANT 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer large card room. Prefer weave 
mill on plain work Good references 
No. 4376. 


OFFICE man of unusual ability wants to 
correspond with mill needing man of 


long experience, age 33, married. Thor- 
oughiy acquainted with mill cost ac- 
counting. Excellent references No 
4377 

WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had many years of excellent training 
and am capable in every respect Ex - 


cellent references. No. 379 


WANT. position as overseer spinning or 
second hand in large mill Age 25, 


married, good habits, qualified by ex- 
perience and training to handle room 
unusually well References on request. 
No 4280 

OVERSEER spinning with long experi- 
ence wants position with large mill 
Would consider carding and spinning 


personal 
man of 


Prefer 
desiring 
No. 4381 


in medium size plant. 
interview with parties 
character and ability 


EXPERIENCED and capable overseer of 
weaving Wants to make a change. Good 


reason for leaving present employer 
Would appreciate opportunity to pre- 
sent references as to character and 


abllity. No. 4382. 


WANT position as overseer spinning and 
twisting or twisting and winding, Fos- 


ter machines, hosiery yarns. Age 47, 
20 years as overseer, have taken tex- 
tile course for overseers. No. 4383 


EXPERIENCED superintendent who has 


successfully run a number of first- 
class mills destres to change. Excellent 
references to show past record. No 


4354. 


WANT position as overseer weaving 


Practical man of long experience who 
can get quality and quantity produc- 
tion on wWide variety of fabrics No 
4385 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
assistant superintendent Long experi- 
ence in card room and office A-1 ref- 
erences No. 4386. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 


Long experience on high class plain 
and fancy goods Now employed but 
wish larger place Can furnish excel- 
lent references No. 4387. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both, or overseer winding. lxperienced 
overhauler and erector, formerly 
tor for Whitin Machine Works 
class references No. 4388 


erec 


First - 


WEAVE MILL superintendent, with 6 
years’ experience as such on both plain 


and fancy goods wishes good mill. Col- 
lewe and textile school education. Ref- 
erences No 389. 


superintendent or 
Capable man of 
Good habits, energetic 
the job. Best of refer- 
0). 


WANT position as 
overseer weaving. 
long experience 
and always on 
ences No 


carder, 2 years as erector of carding 
and spinning for Saco-Lowell. Good 
habits. steady worker. No. 4394. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, day or night Now employed 
in good mill Seven years as overseer 


Excellent references No. 4391 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 


; mpioy ed but have rood Treason for 
making a change teferences to show 
ability and character. No. 4393 


SUPERINTENDENT open for position 
Prior to being superintendent was in 
mill office. mill engineering, textile 
school, work in all departments of mill 
Experienced in cotton mill machine 
shop work, and as overseer carding 
Good executive References No. 4392 


COTTON CLASSER of 15 years’ experi- 


ence Wishes position as classer in large 
mill or classer and general office man 
in srrallier mill Best of references as 
to character and ability No. 4395. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 


good place as overseer carding and 
spinning icxcellent record of past 
service Good references. No. 4396 


OVERSEERR WEAVING would like to 
correspond with mill needing first-class 
man for this department (Good refer- 
ences No. 4297 

WANT position as overseer carding or 
second hand if there is a chance for 
promotion Ag 40. married, 
manager of help. Can give good refer- 
ences No. 4398 

WANT position as overseer carding 

(ood record with first-class mills. Can 

come on short notice Excellent refer- 

ences No. 4399 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 


second hand in large room. Experi- 
enced on Wide variety of plain and 
fan: V roods Good references. No. 
1400. 


WANT position as overseer weaving 


Several years’ experience as overseer 
Good manager of help. Good refer- 
ences No. 4401. 

WANT position as superintendent. Ten 
years as superintendent; on present job 
6 years Was carder 12 years with 
some of the best mills; long experience 
in both yarn and cloth milis from 
waste reworking systems to staple cot- 
ton and from coarse duck drills and 
osnabures to fine fabrics. Can give 
best of references No. 4402. 


CHIEF 
chani 
Have had 17 
ton mill 
plants 
1.500 


and master me- 
position with good mill 
years’ experience in cot- 
Steam and electric power 

ranging in size from 500 to 
horsepower 12 years as master 
mechanic, 4 years as machinist in navy 
yard at Charleston. No. 4404. 


ENGINEER 
wants 


DESIGNER AND WEAVER wants posi- 
tion where he can handle both posi- 
tions ixxperienced in fine weaving and 
designing, drawing-in and slashing. No. 
1405 


WEAVER of unusual ability and excel- 
lent record wants position as overseer 
good weave room Experienced, capa- 
ble and reliable. Good references No. 
4404 


WANT 
master 
in each 
solicited 


position as carder, spinner or 

mechanic. Thoroughly trained 
department Correspondence 
No. 4405 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 


both Have had long experience in 
good mills and can get excellent re- 
sults No. 4406. 


MAN with 7 years’ experience in mill, 


five years handling mill supplies and 
five years as bookkeeper in mill office 
wants position as purchasing agent. 
Would accept well paying place as 
supply room man. No. 4407. 


COTTO 


Let Us Quote Jou 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 


arlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 6998 


B.« JR: 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


‘Yilliam and York Wilson 


Representing reliable shippers 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


throughout the cotton belt. 


_ 


SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


R. LL. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 1%4 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Buying Agencies all Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


BUSSEY & CO. Edw. W. Geer 4. Hoyt Geer 


Geer & Geer 


Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 


We do the engineering, and have 


had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile P. O. BOX. 341 
mills. 


Cotton 


PUMPS 


EXPORT DOMESTIC 


Sydnor Pump & Well Ce., Ine. 
Riehmend, Va. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


+ "rege 2 eer 
a... 
hit 
OVERSEER carding of unusual abilit: 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS — 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahneon Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 
ARTESIAN WELLS— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
Lvcxwood, Greene & Co 
Sirrine & Co., J 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Beit Co. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shope. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
SUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
38ALL-BEARING— 
Faftnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. industries, inc. 
BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
eANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co 
sANKS— 
American Trust Co. 


BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN. 


ERY— 

Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Oraper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS— 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 


SEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

sEAMING COMBS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Gearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Beit Co 


BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Beilt Co 
Wood's. T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEL TING— 
Chaniotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
ce. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 


BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beilt Co. 


BICARBONATE Or 8SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 
ayles Finishing Plants, inc. 


8LEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Sosson & Lane 

i. B. Ford Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Reessier & Hagsiacher Chem. Co. 

United Chemical Products Ce 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

‘OBBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

3066 AND SPOOLS— 

Cou . The Dana S&S., Co. 

rown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttte Co. 

Pressed Steel Corp. 

Aalter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
Sec also Spools & Bobbins. 
B8OBBIN TAEATMENT— 

The Textilac 
s0XES— 

Veneer Co. 


sOX SHOOKS— 
White Veneer Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLCWERS GYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Cerp. 
YWarke-Crame~ Ce. 

SRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymeer Co. 

BRUSHES 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

BRUSHING MACHINES— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

SOTTUON MERCHANT — 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS— 
6. S. Rey & Son Co. 


CALENDER ROLLS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CARDS— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. © Entwistie Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S&S. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemica! Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydeil-Thomas Co. 


CLOTH PILERS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 


CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 


CLOTH WINDERS AND DOUBLERS— 
Gu:tis & Marble Machine Co. 


CLUTCH SPINODOLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beit Co 


COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfa. Co. 


COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Siashers)— 
ntwistie Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Co. 
Pauison-Linkroum Co. 
Ridley, Watte & Co. 
The Favish Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

CONDEWSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 

CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS 
William Seliters & Co., Inc. 


CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


COOLERS (AiR)— 
— —See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goidman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones, 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
HH. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 

Ashworth Bros. 

Barber-Coilman Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Oraper Corp. 

Jenks Machine Co. 
American Machine, inc. 

Entwistle Co. 

riopedaie Mfg. Ce. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co, 

National Ring Traveler Ce. 

Foy & Son, 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shepe. 


Stafford Co, The. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitineville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tolthurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Maehine Ce. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cyelone Fence Ceo. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymeer Co. 
Bosson Lane. 
E. F. Houghton 4 Co. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacaves & Co 


COTTOr WASTE MACHINERY— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COUNTERS (Revolution, Hank. 
etc.)— 
The Root Co. 

COUPLINGS SHAFT— 
William Sellers Co,, inc. 
Wood's. T. Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Beilt Co. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain. Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 

ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beit Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Loom Works. 
Greist Ce 

Hopedale fg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

ORYERS (Centrifugal)— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
hurst Machine Works. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co 
Perkins, B F.. & Sons, Ine. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Metz, H. A., Co 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassliacher Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


“LECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
=<LECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Beit Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks. Morse & Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse te. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, 

——See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


one (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 


Pick, 


EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Ce. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 
Anehor Post tren Ge. 
Page Fence and Wire Preductse Asen. 

FENCES (iron and Wire)— 
Cyatone Feneo Ge. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Asen. ; 

FINISHERS— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Ine. 
Borne, Sarymeer Co. 
Seyde!-Thomas Co. 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 
6S. F Perkins & Son, inc. 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 

See Dyeing, Orying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 

FIRE INSURANCE— 
Fireman's Mutual Insurance Co. 

FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemov + & Co., Ine. 

FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

FLUTED ROLLS— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 
Whitin Machine Worke 


PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine 
FLYERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Ce. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FRAME 
Stee! Heddle Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Co. 


GEARS— 
Dan Geary Co. 
GRATE BARS— 


Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Easton & Machine Co. 
Roy, 8. S.. & Son Co. 


HANGERS (Ball and Socket) — 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearin 
Hyatt Roller Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 


HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 

See Heddies and Frames. 

HEDDLES AND FRANMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle 
S&S. Watson Co. 


HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 

HOSIERY DYEING MACHINERY— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Cerp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HY DRO-EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES 
K aumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
S. Draper. 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Se 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton A Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


LEATHER LOOM PICKERS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. 
Graton 4 Knight fg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPS— 
wt. Jacobse Co. 
-'@UID CHLORINE— 
Arnold, Hoffman Co., ine. 
Mathieson Alkall Werks. ine 
L.OOMSs— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co.o 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 


Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICK ERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
High Point Loom Reed & 
Stee’ eddie “fg. Co. 
LOOM SUPPLIES— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
LUG STRAPS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machiner 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


MARK ERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MEASURING AND FOLDING 
MACHINES— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., inc. 


METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 

,ilis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 

—See Architects 


MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lighting. 


MILL STARCHES— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Preducts Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
eE. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Inc. 


NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E- F Houghton & Co. 

¥. & N.. J. Lubricant Co. 

U. Ol Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 

The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell. Shops. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 

i. du Pont de Nemours Co., Ine. 


Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Harness Co. 


Oliver Johnson & Co. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadeworth, Howland 4 Co. 
PATEN 

Siggers 4& Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
PICKER GEARS— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Gariand Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
PICKER STICKS— 

Gariand mtg. Co. 
PIECE DYEING MACHINERY— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Willlam Sellers & Co.. 
Wood's. T. 8B. Sons Co 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
‘COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. inc. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 


PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Go. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


PULLEYS, CAST !tRON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co 
PUMPS—(Boiler Feed aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
PUMPS— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 
RECEPTACLES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
REELS— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
RING TRAVELERS— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National a Traveler Co 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co. 
ROLLS— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS— 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


ROLLER CLOTH— 
est, Edward H. & Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. 
‘Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Nichols Mfg. Co 
SESQUICARBONATE OF GODA—- 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


inc. 


Inc. 


ALL STEEL YARN 

PRESS 
Direct Motor Connected Completely Inclosed Chambers 
99 
“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS 

This Bconomy yarn 
baling press is wun- 
questionably the last 
word in baling press 
development 

Chamber completely 
inclosed—no openings. 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
doors, so that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the sides 
The four doors, how- 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 
long by 24 wide. of 12 
'o 156 eublie feet. weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighing 
from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and over 
(Chamober five feet 
deep Equipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 3 
phase, 50 or 60. cycle, 
220 or 650 volt. 

The end doors as 
well as the sides. 
swing out tndepend- 
entiy, leaving all four 
sides of the bale ex- 
posed 

We should like very 
much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 

this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 

factory service. The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 

press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 

operation Very substantially constructed. 

ECONOMY BALER CO 
° Dept. S. T. 


ery. 
room machinery: 


Railways 


Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 


Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Mass. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


Over the leather systembefore placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 
It is applied successfully to the following 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOODS)— 
Amory, Browne Co. 
Curran 4&4 Barry. 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Lestie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham Gireoey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


SEWING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES— 
Ourtis & Marble Machine Co. 


SHAFTING, HANGERS, UTC.— 
See Power Transmisuvion Machinery. 


SHAFTING—- 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., 
Wood's, T. 8. Sons Co. 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 


Merrow Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 


SHUTTLES— 
David Brown Co. 


SHEET METAL WORK— 


J. N. MeCausiand & Co 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S&S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morge Chain Co. 
MACHINERY— 
WW. Butterworth & Sons Co 


STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson 4&4 Lane. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Seyde!-Thomas Co 
United Chemical Products C« 
John P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacaves & Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co, 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co 
Bosson & Lane. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Metz, H. . & Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., inc 
Borne, Scrymeer Co 
L. Sonnebern Sons, inc. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
SKEW ERS— 
U. Bobbin & Shuttle Coe. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Ce. 
erdan te. Co. 
alter L arker Co. 
David Brown Oe. 
SLASHERS AND EQU!IPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 
SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, ine. 


SOFTENERS (Oil)— 

Bosson 4 Lane. 

&. F. Houghton 4 Co. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessieor & Hassiacher Chemica. Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Oraper Corp. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Bp aie Fiyer Cc. 
\Vhitin Machine Works. 
SPINDLE 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine. 

J ales & Jenks Machine Co. 


SP .NNING FRAME SADDLEG— 
Bixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Oraper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
ourtney, Mie Bene Co. 
Jordan Mito 
& Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. 
Watter L. Pa: ker 
See Bobbi is. Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


SPROCKETS, tiLENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Gurnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 


SQUEEZE ROLLS— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
STARCH— 

Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch to. 

Penick & Fird, Ltd. 

Stein, Mall & Cc. 


STOCKS AND BONDS-- 
American Trust Co. 


STRIPPER CARDS— 
Watson Mfg. Co. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., inc. 
TAPE— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
TEXTILE CASTINGS— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIAL TIES— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
TEMPLES— 

Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
TESTING APPARATU 
6. F. Perkins & Son. 
Henry L. Scott & Co 
TRADEMARKING MACHINES— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
“hartotte Leather Belting Gc. 
ticago Belting Co. 


(Fabrics) — 
nec. 


Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
F. Houghton Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY — 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 

Willlam Sellers & Co., Ine. 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
TOILE TS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (Mill)— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chatmers Mfa. Co. 


TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

TWISTING — 

Barber Mfa. Co. 

UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

VENTILATING FANS— 

8. F. Perkine & Son. Inc. 

WARPERS— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom orks 
Draper Corp. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

T. ©. Entwistle Co. 

WARP DRESSING— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Besson 4 Lane. 

Drake Corp. 

Bonneborn ons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wadsworth. Howland 4 Co.. Ine. 

WARP STOP MOTION— 

Draper Corp. 


Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 
WARPER SHELLS— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Balter Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belkt Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Coe. 
Bosson 4 Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Metz, H. A. 
Jacques, Wolf 4 Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
WELt DRILLERS— 
Sydnor Pump Well Co 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
WHIZZERS— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WiIiNDOWS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
YARNS— 
Pauison, Linkroum 4& Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenviile, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


for Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins te be rewound to our nearest || 
iactory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 
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BOSTON 


A full line of 


SULPHUR COLORS 


co CO 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Fast to light 


and washing 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 


Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


Williamsburg Chemical Co. 


co 


co 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTB 


One-Twenty- Two Hudson Stn York City, 


co 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Morland Size, Inc. 


‘*‘The Warps Best Friend”’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


BDstablished 1908 


Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Ss. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


SHEETING AND DRILLS WANTED IN QUANTITY 


86” 40x40—6.15 36” 48x48—4.00 
36” 48x48—5.50 40” 66x60—3.60 
Also 56°—60° Drills and Sheetings 


Manufacturers’ Selling Agents, Distributors and Commission Merchants 
Correspondence Solicited 


THE LANDERS BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Specify 
““UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 


Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unitep CuHemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Sgmmeial Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. L. Norwalk. Conn. 
Chicagy, I. 


NEW FLORIDA TRAIN 


“LAND OF THE SKY” SPECIAL 


Southern Railway System 


Through. sleeping car from Charlotte to Jacksonville, via Columbia 
and Savannah, thence A. C. L. R. R., with connections at Jackson- 
ville for all Florida points. 


Schedule 


Southbound Northbound 
2:20 p. m. Ly. Charlotte Ar. 9:30 a. m. 
10:55 p. m. Ly. Columbia Ly. 5:40 a. m. 
3:55 a. m. Ar. Savannah Lv. 12:45 a. m. 
8:15 a. m. Ar. Jacksonville Ly. 8:15 p. m. 


Dining car service and observation car between Charlotte and Co- 
lumbia. Excellent service to and from Florida. 


Round trip Winter Excursion tickets on sale to all Florida and 
other Southern resorts daily up to April 30th, limited to return 
until June 15, 1925. Stop-overs permitted going and returning. 
Write for descriptive booklets. 


For further information and sleeping car reservations call on any 
Seuthern Railway Agent. 


W. F. COCHRANE 
City Tieket Agent 
237 West Trade St. 

Telephone 20 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Iassenger Agent 
237 West Trade St. 
3360 Branch 7 
C. 
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Morse Chain Co. 


Textile Chain Drives 


Charlotte, N. C. Ithaca, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 


ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 
Interchangeability is a feature that has made 


THE OST) LINE 


SONS CO. 

of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 

standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. Catalogue on request. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. : 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA 


Greenville, S. C. Cambridge, Mass. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
ALSO SPECIAL MACHINERY 


(POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY} 


REPAIR H&EDDLES 


The life of any heddle is limited to the 
length of time it gives proper service, 


Heddles wear out from time to time and 
must be replaced. The repair heddle has 
been designed that renewals may be made 
quickly and economically. 


All lengths and sizes of wires 


Prices for the asking 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 
Heddle Frames Shuttles 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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